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ART. L—GOVERNMENT OF BRITINI INDIA 
THE HOME GOVERNMENT.—By W. Apa, Esa.+ 
INTRODUCTION; PROPRIETORS OF STOCK; COURT OF DIRECTORS: BOARD OF CON- 
TROL; PARLIAMENT AND PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
HE acquisition of India by England. whether we regard the mean 
T t f India by England, whet! gard t! ng 
employed, the results actually produced, or the consequences still fu- 


a 


ture; whether we regard its influence on the conquering or the con- 
quered race—on the civilization of Asia, or on the character of Eng- 
land—is one of the most extraordinary and fruitful events of modern 
times. Its history yet remains to be written; not in the spirit of par- 
ty warfare, nor in the interests of national policy—not with the special 
pleading of the easuist, nor with the meager details of the statistician— 
but in the spirit of a sound philosophy, and with an enlarged appre- 
hension of the rights and duties, the prospects and destinies, of society. 
The government of India, that is, the system adopted by England for 
the administration of the affairs of that dependency, would constitute 
one part of such a history, profoundly interesting and important, when 
truly and fully understood; but obscure and complicated, from the nu: 
merous checks and counter checks, means and agencies, that have been 
brought into operation, and presenting great difficulty to one who, 


*The table of contents of this number is now, and will hereafter be, pub- 
lished upon the second page (inside) of cover—Eb. 

+ Mr. Adam has lived many years in India, and had every opportunity of in- 
vestigating its affairs. His residence is now in Louisiana. The affairs of India 
must be of great interest to the South, taking in view the so-much-talked-of com- 


petition from that quarter in our staples. 
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through these multifarious particulars, attempts to penctrate to its es- 
sential and characteristic features. It is somewhat hazardous to make 
this attempt within the brief scope which the present occasion affords, 
and the reader must therefore be warned, that only the most superfi- 
cial views of the frame-work of the English government of India, and 
of the principles which it embodies, will be presented; correct, it is 
not doubted, as far as they go, but still imperfect—suggestive, it may 
be. of some serious reflection to the thinking: but, to do justice to the 
subject, requires far more ample and extended illustration, 

Giving a population of one hundred or one hundred and fifty millions, 
to be governed by a nation of twenty-six millions, at the distance of 
half the circuit of the globe, professing different religions, speaking 
different tongues, having different manners, customs and institutions, 
belonging to different kinds of civilization, and to long and widely-sep- 
arated divisions of the human race, what are theprinciples of govern- 
ment that should be adopted? what the best form of government that 
can be devised and administered? When this problem is offered for 
solution, the first thought that occurs to an honest mind, is,-that the 
political and social relations between these two divisions of mankind 
are unnatural and vicious, and that no wisdom or ingenuity can frame 
a system of government, adapted to each circumstance, that shall be 
just to both—undegrading to the one and uncorrupting to the other. 
They stand in the relation of conquerors and conquered ; of arbitrary 
rulers and subject masses; of masters and slaves—without common 
associations, or mutual sympathies, or identical interests; and, as this 
is a relation, in their case, which God has not established, which nature 
does not sanction, and which reason will not justify, so every attempt, 
by forms and systems of government, to confirm, perpetuate and sane- 
tify it, must prove futile and unayailing. There is no right way of 
doing a wrong thing; and while the relation itself is allowed to con- 
tinue, the mode of acting under that relation must partake of its vi- 
cious and unnatural character. 

Still, the relation exists, and the question recurs, What are the con- 
ceivable, the practicable, or the actual, modes of exercising the author- 
ity which it confers? One mode is that of transferring the authority 
of the dominant power from its original seat to the conquered country. 
This was the course pursued by Baber, the founder of the dynasty of 
the house of Zimur, in India, who, after ruling Cabul twenty-two years, 
conquered India, and made it the principal scvt of his government, 
while Cabul was governed by delegated authority, as a subordinate de- 
pendency. It was the course also pursued by the king of Portugal, in 
the early part of this century. When driven from his native throne 
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by the French, he made Brazil the seat of his government. This mode 
has a direct tendency to identify the interests of the conquerors and 
conquered, and constitutes the true explanation of the firm hold which 
the Mohammedans have retained of India long after their authority 
has passed away. But this is a mode of governing India which the 
crown of England could not adopt, and to which the people of Eng- 
land would not submit. A second mode may be conceived—that of 
granting a kind of independence to the conquered country, by estab- 
lishing over it a new dynasty in the person of a member of the family 
that reigns in the conquering country ; and, at the same time, creating 
a kind of dependence on the latter, by exacting an annual tribute and 
commercial advantages, or by treaties offensive and defensive. This 
would resemble, in some respect, the connection that has subsisted be- 
tween certain European States; that, for instance, which Napoleon, by 
means of his brothers, attempted to establish between France and Hol- 
land, Spain, &c. But it does not appear that such an arrangement, 
with regard to India, has ever entered into the plans of any English 
statesman. The third and only other mode that need now be men- 
tioned, is that of governing the conquered and more populous country 
by the delegated authority of responsible agents, removed from time 
to time, and exercising their authority with a strict regard to the in- 
structions and interests of the conquering and less populous country. 
This, as all are aware, is the course that England has pursued with all 
her colonies ; and it is the course she has pursued with India, which is 
not a colony, but an immense, dependent empire, and which is thus 
made to receive her deputed rulers, at second hand and at successive 
periods, from a distant and dominant country. 

A delegated government may exist under various forms. The dele- 
gation of power may be made by the supreme authority of the State, 
with or without the concurrence of the popular will. It may be made 
to one or to many. It may or may not consist with the enjoyment of 
political rights and franchises by the people over whom the delegated 
authority is to be exercised, qualifying and abridging the exercise of 
that authority. Peculiar circumstances is each case determine the 
constitution and character of a delegated government; and, in the in- 
stance of India, a very extraordinary combination of circumstances has 
produced a very irregular, and, in some respects, unprecedented, system 


of government. A company of merchants, trading to the East Indies, 
conquered India ; and, although the commercial character of that com- 
pany has ceased, yet the proprietors of its stock, consisting of mdivid- 
uals of both sexes and of all classes and conditions, are the nominal 
rulers of India, and formally entruste1 with its political government. 
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But the proprietors of India stock, constituting the East India Com- 
pany, exercise most of the powers conferred on them through the me- 
dium of a Board of Directors, elected from among themselves, and 
thus practically made the sovereigns of India. The acquisition of ter- 
ritory by the company, and the exercise of political power by its di- 
rectors, early roused the jealousy of the ministers of the crown, and, ac- 
cordingly, Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India exists, ex- 
pressly appointed by the crown, to control the proceedings and mea- 
sures of the directors of the company. But the ministers of the 
crown, including of course the minister who presides ever the Board 
of Control, are responsible to parliament, and parliament is responsible 
to the nation at large; and there are thus, in England, five organiza- 
tions or powers that are entitled to participate in the government of 
India, in a manner more or less direct and formal: first, the proprie- 
tors of stock; second, the directors of the company; third, the minis- 
terial board; fourth, parliament, and, fifth, the constituency of the unit- 
ed kingdom, who elect members of parliament. The Court of Direc- 
tors is the central authority, around which the others revolve, and which 
they watch—but it is the joint operation of them all that constitutes 
what is called the home government of India, and a few words, devoted 
to illustrate the separate power and influence of each, will serve to give 
precision and accuracy to the views of the reader. 

The miscellaneous character of the proprietors of East India stock 
has already been stated ; and this arises from the fact, that the purchase 
of stock, unless in exceptional cases, is never regarded as an instru- 
ment for influencing the condition of India by the power it confers— 
but, either as a safe investment of capital, or as'a means of obtaining 
valuable appointments, in India, for relatives. Hence, proprietors of 
stock are found residing all over the kingdom, from Caithness to Corn- 
wall, in Europe, America and India, as well as in England, aliens as well 
subjects of the crown, merchants, lawyers, clergymen, civilians and sol- 
diers, women as well as men. This heterogeneous body is required to 
hold quarterly meetings at the India house, in London; but it is evident 
that only those residing in the metropolis, or its vicinity, can, in gen- 
eral, attend—and they are, for the most part, under the influence of the 
enormous patronage-power possessed hy the directors—and thus these 
quarterly meetings of proprietors have become mere occasions for 
awarding the behests of their own servants, the directors. Proprietors 
have one, two, three, or four votes, according as their stock amounts to 
£1,000, £3,000, £6,000, or £10,000 sterling; and, besides the regular 
quarterly meetings, a special meeting must be summoned, on the de- 
mand of nine or more proprietors, each holding £500 stock. At these 
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aectings, or general courts, as they are called, the ordinary business 
s to choose directors to supply vacancies in their number, and to make 
vy-laws, and, although they are not empowered to rescind, suspend, re- 
yoke, or vary any order of the Court of Directors, touching the civie, 
or military government, or the revenues, of India, after it has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Control—nor to revoke or vary regulations re- 


specting the trade of friendly nations with India—yet all these sub- 


jects, and every other, without exception, embraced in the home or 
foreign government of India, in its internal or external policy, may 
be discussed, information called for, and votes of censure or ap- 
proval passed. This opens a very wide field, and these periodical and 
special meetings might be made powerful checks on misgovernment ; 
but they have not been so employed: and, although feeble attempts 
have been made, from time to time, with such a view, by a small num- 
ber of public-spirited proprietors, yet their influence, as a body, on the 
government of India, must be pronounced null. It may be added, 
that the Kast India company, originally existing only for trading pur- 
poses, gradually acquired territorial power and assumed political func- 
tions, and, dropping its mercantile character, now nominally exists only 
as a political body; so;it is not impossible, that, in a few years, it will 
be deprived of its political authority, and reassume its original charac- 
ter of a trading company. This change may take place under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: at the last renewal of the charter, the stock of 
tlie company amounted to £6,000,000 sterling, and, instead of looking 
to the profits of trade for dividends, they, in 1834, surrendered the 
whole for an annuity of £10 10s. per cent. per annum, charged on the 
Indian revenues, not redeemable by the British government until 1874, 
and then redeemable only at the rate of £200 sterling per cent., 2. ¢., 
by the payinent of £12.000.000 sterling for £6.000.000. But the act 
of parliament, which invests the company with the political government 
of India. has effect only from 1834 to 1854. a pe riod of twenty years; 
and if, at the close of that period, now rapidly approaching, parliament 
shall refuse, which is not altogether unlikely, to renew the political 
functions of the company, then the company, within one year, may de- 
mand the redemption of the dividend, and provision for the redemption 
must be made within those years. Two courses will then be open to 
the proprietors of stock: either to dissolve the company, resolving them- 
selves into their original elements, and dividing the spoils; or the mer- 
cantile character of the company, which is now only in abeyance, may 
be revived, and the company, as an unprivileged, but still powerful 
body, may enter the market of the world with a capital of £1 2,000,000 


sterling, or, in round numbers, from fifty to sixty millions of dollars 
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The right to demand the payment of this sum must give the company 
an immense influence over the minister of the day, whether whig or 
tory, and the sudden introduction of it into the channels of trade, might 
sensibly affect the value of commodities, and the condition and _pros- 
pects of the mercantile world. 

The next authority, in the home government of India, is that of the 
Court of Directors, who are nominally the representatives and servants, 
but really the masters, of the proprietors of stock, and the rulers of 
India. ‘There are twenty-four directors, each of whom must be a hold- 
er of £2,000 stock, and a natural born, or naturalized subject, of Eng- 
land. The election of directors is only for four years, and, consequently, 
six go out annually by rotation, and’are ineligible for one year ; and 
this provision, which was designed to infuse some new life into the body 
every year, is entirely defeated by the reélection next year, always, of 
the same individuals, through the influence of their co-directors, which 
is omnipotent for such a purpose. ‘The election of a director, there- 
fore, is practically for life, and, practically, the Court of Directors is a 
self-elected, close corporation. They have the whole patronage of the 
local government of India, as far as it can be possessed and exercised 
by men residing in England, and they have nearly the whole patron- 
age of the home government of India. Their establishments in Eng- 
land, including the India house, in London, in all its departments, a 
college at Hayleyburg for the education of civilians, a military semi- 
nary at Addiscombe, a military depot at Chatham, and recruiting offi- 
cers and staff throughout the kingdom, embraced, in 1840, four hun- 
dred and four persons, receiving salaries and allowances, which amount- 
ed to £109,410 perannum. They appoint the governor-general of In- 
dia, the governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, the commander-in- 
chief of all the forces in India, the commanders-in-chief of the armies 
of the subordinate presidencies, the members of the council of India, 
and the members of the councils of the subordinate presidencies ; and 
they select, appoint, educate and send, from England, the persons who 
shall alone be entitled to enter the privileged civil and military, polit- 
al, medical and clerical, services of India, and from whom alone the 
government of India are permitted to recruit those services. By means 
of those whom they thus choose and appoint to office in India, they 
collect, administer and control, the revenues of India, averaging from 
£20,000,000 to £23,000,000 per annum, and they give authoritative 
instructions to the different governments of India, extending to the 
minutest details of administration, political and military, civic, finan- 


cial and judicial, from the invasion of a kingdom, or the subversion of 


a dynasty, to the making of a turnpike or the levying of a town-rate. 
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In the exercise of some of these powers, the directors are controlled by 
the ministerial Board of Commissioners: but. notwithstanding these 
restrictions, of all bodies similarly constituted, they are, perhaps, the 
most powerful that has ever existed. They have the management of 
greater powers and resources, both physical and pecuniary, than any 
other like body ever enjoyed. They sit securely, unostentatiously, al 

most unobservedly, at the India house, in Londonhall street, London, 
and yet, at will, they convulse all Asia, raise provinces and put them 
down, and directly influence the condition of a sixth portion of the hu- 
man race. 

The sovereignty of the crown over the territorial possessions of the 
company, was expressly reserved in every royal charter and act of 
parliament bearing on the subject; and it was in the exercise of this 
sovereignty that a Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
commonly called the Board of Control, was appointed in 1784, and its 
powers have been from time to time extended, until it now controls the 
directors in the entire administration of the government of India, ex- 
cept in the disposal of their patronage, and even to some extent in 
that also. The Board is constituted by letters patent, or commission 
from the crown; and the first named commissioner is the president of 
the Board, and, in fact, the Board itself, for he is the only salaried 
commissioner—while the others, consisting of other ministers of the 
crown, are, guoad hoc, unsalaried, ex officto, and therefore only nominal 
commissioners. The total expenses of the Board are limited to £26.- 
000 per annum, which sum is defrayed from the revenues of India 
The Board is entitled to have access to the books and papers of the 
company, to call for the preparation of all such accounts, statements 
and abstracts, as it may require, and to receive copies of the minutes 
of the proceedings, both of the proprietors and directors, and copies, 
also, of all dispatches received from India. The directors are not 
permitted to send any orders to India on any public matters whatever, 
until submitted to the Board: and the Board must return the orders 
thus submitted within two months, either approved, disapproved, or 
attested, as the Board may think fit. The directors, if their proposed 
orders have been disapproved or altered, may further represent and de- 
fend their views in writing, addressed to the Board, and the Board 
will then give further directions, which are final and conclusive. The 
Board may even originate orders to the government of India, for 
transmission by the directors, if the directors should neglect to frame 
dispatches within fourteen days after having been required to do 
so. On the other hand, if the directors deem the directions of the 
Board contrary to law, they may jointly send a special case to 
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three or more of the judges of the court of Queen’s Bench, whose 
opinions shall be final and conclusive. In short, the powers of 
the Board enable it to superintend, direct and control, all acts and 
concerns which in any wise relate to the civil or military government 
or revenues of India. There is another provision which has directly 
contributed still further to limit the power of the directors as a body 
They are required to appoint, from among themselves, a secret commit- 
tee of three, always consisting of the chairman, deputy chairman, and 
another director, to whom the Board may send any orders on subjects 
which are deemed to require secresy—such as the levying of war, the 
making of peace, or the entering into treaties or negotiations with any 
native princes or states of India, or any other princes or states—and 
such dispatches the secret committee are required to transmit, without 
disclosure, to any of their co-directors. The effect of this has been to 
throw the whole government of India, in all important matters, into 
the hands of the secret committee and of the presidentof the Beard of 

Control, and to reduce the twenty-one remaining directors to mere pa- 
geants, or, at best, the receivers and dispensers of patronage. Notwith- 

standing the possession of these large powers, the Board of Control is nei- 
ther a dignified nor a useful body. It has no patronage, and therefore it 
has no favors to bestow. It is practically a censorship on the Court of 

Directors and the government of India; and in that capacity it is in- 
efficient, for, during the sixty-six years that it has existed, not a man has 
been either president or secretary of the Board, who has had any ac- 
tual acquaintance with India. The president is always a cabinet min- 
ister, but generally not primus, but secundus, or terlius, or quartus, in- 
ter pares; the secretary always a partizan of the minister of the day: 
both obtain and leave office with their party, and their appointment to 
that office is always made without the slightest reference to their knowl- 
edge of India or its affairs. The clerks of the Board are in reality 
the depositaries of its knowledge, and wield its power—for they do not 
go out of office with their patrons, but are fixed officers, brought up in 
the office, and rising by seniority. They, however, are irresponsible 
and unknown, with no personal knowledge of India, and with only a 
limited and inconvenient access to mere extracts from the records of 
the corporation which they have to control. The result of ignorance 
and indifference, is feebleness and inefficiency. 

Little need be said of the power exercised by the parliament and 
the people of England over the government of India, for it amounts 
to nothing. Proprietors think of their dividends, directors of their 
patronage, ministers of their places; and, in like manner, the attention 


of parliament is swallowed up in party politics, and the public spirit 
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of the people is engrossed in seeking the redress of their own peculiar 
grievances. A hundred millions of British subjects in India, who are 
dependent upon England for good government, are seldom, if ever, 
made the subject of consideration—except when, after the lapse of 
twenty years, the question of the renewal of the company’s chartered 
privileges comes to be discussed ; and then the question never yet has 
been. How may India be best governed with a view to its own advan- 
tage? but, How may India be governed for the greatest advantage of 
England, and what individuals, or party, shall enjoy the power which 
the possession of its vast patronage confers ? 

Such is the home government of India, which, with a great parade 
of forms and combinations, and checks and balances, is practically 
yested in the Directors of the East India company, and of them, chief- 
ly, in the three directors who compose the secret committee, together 
with the president of the Board of Control. These are the men that 
pull the strings which move the puppets on the great theater of British 
power in Asia; and yet not wholly puppets, for those who are subject 
to this authority possess a substantive power, which amounts to a prac- 
tical despotism. Even a priort it might naturally be supposed im- 
possible, at such a distance as England, to direct and control the gov- 
ernment of such a country as India, without leaving much to the ar- 
bitrary discretion of those in whose hands the powers of local govern- 


ment are placed. 


ART. IL—THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF SLAVERY. 
SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES, &e.—By tue Eprror. 
Wuarever definition may be given to slavery, or by whatever laws 
it has been conceived necessary to regulate it, nothing can be more 
clear than that the personal character of the slave, or his rank as an 
element of population, distinguishes entirely the relation, and that the 
idea of property is a subordinate one, suz generis, and in but a limited 
degree analogous to what is usually understood by that term in its 
technical sense. Property gives the absolute power and control, not 
only over, but in, the subject, without any limitation or restraint, except 
so far as the rights of others shall not be interfered with. It exists 
by my will, and I may change, alter or destroy, it. No such power is, 
or perhay s ever has been, claimed or exercised over the slave, since the 
Christian world first abandoned the barbarous doctrine that an infidel 


was not entitled to the rights of a human being. 
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The power which the master exercises over a slave, is far more analo. 
gous to that exercised upon an indentured apprentice, than to any 
power claimed over a mere chattel. The apprenticeship may be as in- 
voluntary as the slavery in its incipiency and continuance, and very 
often is. The apprentice and the slave are both for a term of years, 
the one being for a life term. The master’s power, in both instances, 
extends to the entire regulation and control of the person, and the ab- 
solute enjoyment of his labor. In both instances is he responsible to 
the law for an abuse of power. The obligations of the master are 
identical in kind, though not in degree—support, or support and in. 
struction. In either instance there is room for much kindness and 
much tyranny. 

The analogy between the slave and the apprentice fails in these re- 
spects, that the master may at any time transfer to another his right 
in the personal services of his slave, and has the same disposing pow- 
er over his offspring born during slavery. It is evident, however, that 
these are not necessary and characteristic elements of slavery, any 
more than the absence of a transferring power is necessary in appren- 
ticeship. The master’s obligations to the slave are not personal to 
him, are not founded upon any particular skill which may be peculiar, 
but may be performed by any of the human family. He has been at 
the whole expense, care and concern, of raising and providing for the 
offspring of the slave, during infancy and childhood, and has a well- 
established claim to be reimbursed. ‘The child is but naturally sub- 
stituted to the parents. The consideration is a clear one which the 
slave receives; and, should one pretend that it is inadequate, he will 
have enough to do to travel the world over in search of the labor which 
meets with an adequate consideration. 

The truth is, the power of the master over the slave is only that of 
controlling his labor—and heis entitled to use all the means necessary 
for that purpose. Without inquiring into the foundation of the right, 
it is evident that this power of the master no more affects the individ- 
ual and personal character of the slave, than that of the capitalist, all 
the world over, and especially in the great manufacturing towns of 
England, over his operatives. It is idle to pretend that the labor of 
the latter is not as imperiously bowed down and controlled by the 
sternest dictates of necessity, and without the hope of change or im- 
provement, as that of the former. The English master has the abso- 
lute power over the bread—the life of the laborer, and that of his 
children—how much more over his labor ! 

As persons, then, and population, we proceed to consider that whole 
class, in our country, not embraced under the head of free white citizens 
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and “Indians untaxed.” We shall trace the history of their introduc- 
tion, their progress, their relations and theirnumbers. Having conclud- 
ed this branch of the subject, we shall proceed to discuss the quali- 
fied right of property which is maintained over them, showing its 
foundation and extent, its expediency and necessity. These matters 
are too important to be passed over in times like these. It is neces- 
sary that we all clearly and fully understand them. It will be thus 
seen we have opened before us the subject of slavery in all its aspects, 
political, civil, religious, historical and economical. 

The first attempt to introduce negro slaves within the United 
States, was in 1645, by a citizen of Boston, and it was not until 1670 
that the first cargo of African slaves were brought to Virginia, by a 
Dutch vessel, and sold. The increase in that colony was at first very 
slow. In 1671, Sir John Yeamans introduced slaves into South Car- 
olina, from Barbadoes, almost coeval with the establishment of the 
colony. The increase in this class, by propagation and immigration, 
was very rapid, doubling, before long, the number of the whites. Ma- 
ryland, also, in 1671, passed a law for “encouraging the introduction 
of negroes and slaves.” 

From this period, the introduction of slavery became general in all 
the American colonies, increasing by natural means and by the slave 
trade, so long as that was permitted, and since, by the ordinary aug- 
mentation of population. 

At the period of the first census of the United States, in 1790, we 
find that slavery existed in all of the States and western Territories, 
except Massachusetts and Maine, which were at that period united. In 
Massachusetts, however, exist various early laws in regard to slavery. 
In 1691, the general court decreed “there shall never be any bond- 
slavery, &e., among us, unless it be lawful captives taken in just wars, 
or such as willingly sell themselves, or are sold to us, &§c., provided this 
exempt none from servilude who shall be judged thereto by authority.”* 

In 1703, a duty of £4 was laid upon every negro imported into 
Massachusetts.t The same year, we find a law of the general court, 
relating to mulatto and negro slaves, prohibiting their manumission, 
without previous security that they should not afterward be at the charge 
of the colony, and all other manumission to be void.{ In 1735, the 

umber of blacks were 2,000; whole population, about 50,000. In 
1763, the blacks were 5,000; whites, 240,000. What portion were 








* Ancient Charters and Laws of Massachusetts-Bay, Boston, 1814, p. 53. 
+ Collection Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. iv, 196. 
+ Ancient Charters, &c., Massachusetts-Bay. 
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slaves, we are unable to say, though it was judicially declared, after 
the Revolution, in Massachusetts, that slavery was virtually abolished 
by the constitution of the State.* 

The census of 1790 showed 697,697 slaves in the United States, or 
nearly 17.76 per cent. of the whole population; the free colored were 
59,466, or 14 per cent.; the free negro and slave population, together, 
being about one-fifth of the whole. In those States where slavery 
has been subsequently retained, the proportion was of course largest. 
being about 35 per cent., or one-third. In South Carolina, the pro- 
portion of slaves was most considerable of all, being 43 per cent., or nearly 
one-half; in Tennessee the proportion was least, being 9.6 per cent., 
or one-tenth. The proportion of free blacks was largest in Rhode 
Island, 3,407, or one-twenty-third, and in Delaware, one-fifteenth. In 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, they were one-seventy-fifth, and in 
Maryland, one-fortieth of the whole population. Virginia had 1.70 
per cent.; South Carolina, .07 per cent. of free blacks. 

The census of 1800 showed 893,041 slaves, and 108,395 free color- 
ed—being a proportion in the former of 16.83 per cent., and 2.05 per 
cent. in the latter. Thus was exhibited a decline in the proportion of 
slaves to free whites of .73 or nearly | per cent., and an increase in the 
proportion of free negroes of .54, or 4 per cent. The proportion of 
whole colored to whole white, had lost .39, or 4 of | per cent. The in- 
crease of slaves in ten years had been 27.96 per cent., being 74 per 
cent. less than the inerease of whites; the increase in free colored 
being 82.28, more than twice as great as that of the whites. The in- 
crease of whites was of course greatly affected by immigration, that 
of the free colored by emancipation. The slaves lost by emancipation 
and gained by a few importations still from Africa, perhaps equally. 
Their increase may thus be considered a natural one. The colored 
population of the New England States increased in ten years but 9 
per cent.; the same population in the South increased 334+ In all the 
slave States the proportion of slaves was 35 per cent., being a white 
gain; the slaves, from being somewhat more than a third of the whole 
population, became somewhat less; South Carolina still continued to 
show the largest proportion of slaves, 42.3, showing at the same time 
a slight decline. Delaware showed the least, 9.6 per cent. The free 
blacks of New England had increased about 33 per cent., while the 
slaves there had lost 60 per cent. Now, either the black population of 


New England, or the slave portion of it, had been sold to the south- 


ward, or it exhibits the /owest increase known to our population !t 


* Kent, vol. ii, Com. Slavery. + Mississippi territory excluded. 


¢ See Tucker on the Population of the United States. 
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The census of 1810 indicated 1,191,364 slaves, and 186,446 free 
colored: an increase in the slaves of 33.40 as against 27.96 in the 
previous ten years; of the whole colored. 37.58 against 32.23. To ac- 
eount for this enlarged increase, it must be remembered that Louisiana 
had been purchased with slaves and colored, and that Africans were 
continually imported up to 1808. The increase’ of whites, owing to 
immigration, was 24 per cent. greater than that of slaves, and 14 less 
than that of the free blacks. In this ten years, the whites gained very 
slightly upon the slaves, and the whole colored population gained upon 
the whites. In the slave States the free colored gained 1 per cent 
The slaves gained also, and, from a little less, had become a little more 
than one-third. The increase of blacks in New England, exceeded 7 
per cent., being a loss of 2 per cent. Their increase in s/are States 
was nearly 35 per cent.—a gain of 1}to 2 percent. The proportion of 
slaves to whites is still highest in South Carolina, 47.5, having gained 
5 per cent. Louisiana stands next, 45.3; then come Mississippi, Geor- 
gia and Virginia. 

The census of 1820* showed 1,543,688 slaves, and 238,197 free col- 
ored, and increase in the slaves of 29.57, being nearly 2 per cent. more 
than the increase of the ten years ending 1800. The whole colored 
increase was 29.33 per cent. against 37.58 ; free colored, 27.75 against 
72 per cent. The white population gained 1 per cent. on colored, the 
same on slaves; the free colored gained one-tenth of 1 per cent. The 
falling away of the increase of slaves was owing to many elope- 
ments of this class during the war, &ce. In the slave States the free 
colored had remained stationary, and the slaves had gained nearly | per 
ent.; the whole colored had gained on the whites 4 per cent., nearly. 
The increase of blacks in New England was still about 7 per cent.; at 
the South, 30 per cent. The proportion of blacks in South Carolina 
remains highest, 51.4, having gained 4 per cent. In Louisiana, 45 per 
cent.; Georgia and Mississippi, 43 per cent. The free blacks to whole 
population, have declined in Louisiana, Missouri and Georgia, an aver- 
age of near 2 per cent., but increased in all the other slave States ex- 
cept Delaware ; in no instance, however, more than 14 per cent., and 
in some instances, a mere fraction. 

The census of 1830 included 2,009,043 slaves, and 319,599 free, an 
increase in the slaves of 30.75, being an augmented increase of 1 per 
cent.—in the whole colored 31.37; also an increased increase of 2 percent.t 


* 1820 is compared with 1810, so as not to allow the calculations to be affected 


by the purchase of Louisiana. 
t The returns are corrected for two months, as the census was taken in a dif- 
ferent month, 
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The white population gained slightly on the colored, aid the colored 
on the slaves. The freé colored in slave States increased one-tenth 
of 1 per cent.; the slaves gained 4 per cent., and the whole colored had 
again gained on the whites. The blacks have actually lost 16 in New 
England, whereas at the South they have gained 527,533, or about 
one-third of the original number. The proportion of slaves has, in 
ten years, increased 3 per cent. in South Carolina. In Mississippi, 5 
per cent., and are 48.1 of the whole population. In Louisiana they 
were 50.8, an increase of 5 per cent. The free blacks increased in 
Maryland, District of Columbia and Delaware, 2 to 3 per cent.; in Ken- 
tucky, | percent. In other States, trifling losses or gains.* 

By the census of 1840, it appeared there were 2,487,350 slaves, and 


. 


386,348 free colored persons in the United States, an increase in slaves, 
in ten years, of 23.81; of free colored,20.88 ; a decline in the increase 
of this population of 13.97 and 6.94 per cent. Professor Tucker ar- 
gues a very great error somewhere. Though free blacks have emigra- 
ted to British provinces, and slaves have been carried to Texas, the 
numbers were not sufficient to affect, in any degree, the result. The 
whites have hence gained largely upon the colored, supposing the re- 
turns correct, and the free colored have diminished in their ratio of in- 
crease. The latter have declined, in proportion, in the slave States, 
as also have the slaves; the last, in extent, more than one-half per cent 
The proportion of slaves has increased in South Carolina, and is still 
largest. In Mississippi it is fifty-two per cent.; in Louisiana it appears 
to have lost two per cent., being now less than half. In the southern 
States, the free blacks have ceased to increase, with the same ratio; 
the proportion in Louisiana, remains largest, being seven per cent. of 
the whole population. Virginiacomes next. The blacks of New Eng- 
land increased six per cent. in ten years; those of the slave States, 
twenty-six per cent.! By this census it appears that every State re- 
turned slaves, except’ Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts and Michigan. 
By the last census, Massachusetts and Vermont only were excepted. 

We have thus traced the progress of slavery in the United States, 
from the first introduction of the institution down to the completion 
of the census of 1840. The decennial enumeration to be taken the 
present year, 1850, and hereafter, will show something like the follow- 
ing, supposing the ratio of increase of slaves and free blacks to be 
preserved : 


Slaves. Free Blacks. Total Slave and Fre« 
BEG i cveccccsccvtens SBA 463,617 3,523,058 
BOOs ceercitercicee Beene 556,340 4,319,452 
ee errr 667,608 5,296,235 





* Florida had been purchased. 
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5,693,211 801,129 6,494,334 

. 7,002,649 961,355 7,962,004 

. 8,613,258 1,153,626 9,766 884 

eee 1,384,351 11,978,658 
It is possible the free blacks may increase in a greater, and the slaves 
ina less ratio, without affecting the sum total of increase of the two 
classes. A diminution in the increase of slaves may result from fre- 


quent emancipation, from emigration from the country—but this 


must be very inconsiderable, or from a lower degree of productiveness, 
the result of lower physical comfort, diminished valuation and less in- 
dustrial uses, ete. We see no reason to allow much for the operation 
of these causes within the next half century, and may safely esti- 
mate ten millions of blacks and colored in the country at the’close 
of it. 

It is also clear, from our investigations, that no State, or class of 
States, can be more responsible than another, for the introduction and 
extension of the institution of slavery in the Union. The results 
show, too, that, in a condition of freedom, the blacks of New England 
have been situated most unpropitiously, as indicated in their trifling 
increase of numbers—unless we suppose they have passed southward, 
as general emancipation was expected, or took place in thjs quarter. 
Taking the whole Union into account, whatever the merits or demerits 
of the institution of slavery, ours is but a small share of responsibility 
for its continuance, and none for its introduction. 

The history of slavery carries us back to the origin of society itself. 
It was found in the earliest advanced nations of antiquity. To attri- 
bute its derivation to war is absurd; for, admitting servus to be derived 
from the Latin servare (to preserve a captive), slavery, we know, was old 
before Rome had been founded. Perhaps the most curious and ridic- 
ulous position is that taken in the Encyclopedia Britannica, that it 
originated among the antediluvian giants, whose name implied assault- 
ers of others. Nimrod, according to the same authority, was one of 
its authors—since the Bible tells us he was a mighty hunter before the 
Lord! To such stuff are authors driven in maintaining their favorite 
theories. 

The fact is, that, immediately after the deluge, we have a decree of 
God, himself, condemning the children of Ham to perpetual servitude, 
using the very Hebrew word which translators render slave. After a 
few generations, slavery is referred to asa well-established institution— 
for Abraham, the patriarch, had 318 slaves (Gen., xiv). The laws of 
God strictly regulated this relation, in all its aspects, and his own pe- 
culiar people were commanded to buy slaves from the heathen, and not 
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to steal them, and instructed how to treat them after they were 
bought, &e.* 

It is said that the heathen, taking advantage of this mild slavery, 
tolerated by God, established a much worse kind among themselves, 
However this may be, and it is not improbable, many of the Jews, 
also, abused the institution, as they did other laws ; we may well affirm 
that slavery presents no worse aspect in the civilized nations of the 
present day, than it did among the Hebrews. 

In Homer, one of the oldest historians extant, there is abundant evi- 
dence that all captives were considered slaves; and Ulysses relates his 
escape from a Phenician, who had doomed him to Lybian slavery. 
Thus have we the slave trade at that early period. Philip of Macedon 
sold the captive Thebans, in which example he was followed by his son, 
Alexander the Great. In Athens, during the most polished ages, 
slavery was a well established order, although, it is said, that slaves were 
treated with more leniency than among other nations. In Rome and 
Sparta the worst features were exhibited. The Spartans butchered 
their slaves, when, by reason of great numbers, they would likely be- 
come dangerous. Camillus, one of the most accomplished generals of 
the Roman Republic, sold his Etrurian captives to pay the Roman la- 
dies for thé jewels they had presented to Apollo. Tabius sold 30,000 
citizens of Tarentum to the highest bidder. Julius Caesar did the same 
with 53,000 captives. Even debtors were allowed, by the twelve ta- 
bles, to become the slaves of their creditors. So numerous were the 
slaves owned by the rich patricians, that Isidorus, who was almost a 
cotemporary with our Savior, left to his heirs 4,116 slaves; and Au- 
gustus put 20,000, of the same class, on board the corn ships. Though 
many laws were enacted by Augustus and other patriotic emperors, 
says the British Encyclopedia, to diminish the power of creditors over 
their insolvent debtors—though the influence of the mild spirit of 
Christianity tended much to meliorate the condition of slaves, even 
under Pagan masters, and though the emperor, Hadrian, made it cap- 
ital to kill a slave without a just reason, yet this commerce prevailed 
for many ages, universally, in the empire, after the conversion of 
Constantine to the religion of Christ. It was not completely abolished, 
even in the reign of Justinian; and, in many countries, which had been 
once provinces of the empire, it continued long after the empire had 
fallen to pieces. 


* Dr. Cartwright once told us, that one of the crimes denounced in the Bible, 
is denominated by a term which means, literally, slave stcalers (abolitionists). 
We forget in what connection the term is used; perhaps in reference to Tyre. 
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Among the ancient Germans, gamesters often became slaves from 
play, and slavery is said to have existed extensively, though in a mild | 
form, according to Tacitus. In England, in the age of Alfred the 
Great (tenth century), purchases of men, horses and oxen, are mentioned 
in the same statute. In 1574, Queen Elizabeth issued a commission 
to inquire into the condition of her bond men and women in Cornwall, 
ete., with a view of compounding with them for their freedom. The 
colliers and salters of Scotland were not manumitted until the close 
of the eighteenth century. These men could be transferred by written 
deed from proprietor to proprietor, and were in no respect privileged 
without such deed. 

We have not mentioned Egypt, where Joseph was sold to slavery, 
and where, in that condition, the Israelites existed 400 years. The 
Scythians established slavery throughout their northern wilds. Baby- 
lon, Tyre, and all the countries around Palestine, had slavery as one 
of theif institutions. The “wrath of Achilles” was a quarrel about a 
slave. “In early Grecian republics, slavery seemed to be an indispen- 
sable element. The slave markets of Rome were filled with men of 
every complexion and every clime.” After the conquest of the Nor- 
mans, slaves were exported from England into Ireland, until the Irish 
themselves decreed their emancipation. On the Baltic, the Germans 
conducted the slave trade, and the Russians supplied slaves to Con- 
stantinople by way of the Dnieper. Even the word slave is derived 
from the Sclavonic tribes, who were reduced to slavery in their wars 
with the Germans. The Jews purchased slaves in France for the Sar- 
acens. The Arabians are said to have pawned their children to the 
Italian monarchs. The Venetians purchased slaves at Rome for the 
Arabs of Spain and Sicily. In the time of the crusades, three slaves 
were the price of a war horse. In the countless battles of the Moors 
and Christians, the captives were indiscriminately enslaved in the worse 
form. Christians regarded it a pious work, and the infidels retaliated 
through the pirates of Barbary. 

On the discovery of America, the native Indians were imported into 
Spain as slaves. All the rivers of the country were penetrated for this 
commerce, which was effected through fraud and force. Even Colum- 
bus sent five hundred such slaves to be sold at Seville. This traffic is 
said to have continued two centuries. The New Englanders enslaved 
the Pequods, the Waldrans and the Annon Indians, and they even 
sought Indian slaves from the southern provinces.* The colonists 
were supplied with white servants from England, by a class of men 
called “ spirits,” who deluded them away and sold them in England, as 





* See Thornton’s “ Slavery” and the authorities there cited, p. 21. 
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well as in this country, under the hammer. The Scots taken in battl 
were sold to slavery,the royalist prisoners,and the Catholics of [reland 
The prisoners of Monmouth were eagerly sought as a merchantable 
commodity. Jeffries, the famous judge of James II, considered thes 

prisoners as worth “ ten or fifteen pounds apiece.”* 

In regard to African slavery, it appears first to have taken deep ro 
in Africa itself, though it is clear, from modern researches, that thi: 
people were held in slavery by the Egyptians, as proved by their mon 
uments. The Africans, at no period of history, were devoid of slavery 
among themselyes. ‘They traded slaves to the Tyrians and Carthage- 
nians. Slavery, says the Encyclopedia, seems indeed to have prevailed 
through all Africa, from the very first peopling of that unexplored 
country; and we doubt if, in any age of the world, the unhappy negro 
was absolutely secure of his personal freedom, or even of not being 
sold toa foreign trader. The African princes were in the habit of 
destroying thousands of their prisoners, before an opportunity offered 
of selling them. The Guinea coast supplied the Arabs with slaves 
liundreds of years before the Portuguese embarked in the traffic. The 
Arabs of the desert have always been served by negro slaves. In 651, 
the king of Numidia promised an annual present of Ethiopian slaves 
to the Arabs of Egypt. Negro slaves were found in Greece [ Bancroft} 
In 1100, they must have been uncommon in Europe, for we learn, the 
crusaders burst intolaughter on seeing some negroes in Asia, so comical 
was their appearance. It appears, however, the Portuguese, fifty years 
before the discovery of America, found the “trade in negro slaves, having 
curled hair,’ very profitable. The Spaniards vied with them in the 
trade at Seville. Isabella excepted the Moors, or negroes of Africa, 
from the act emancipating the Indians of America. 

Queen Elizabeth was so delighted with the success of John Haw- 
kins’s slave operations in America, that she became a partner in his 
monopoly, sharing his gains and protecting him in his worst enterprises. 

The early history of slavery in the United States we have already 
given (See Thornton, 26th and 27th pages, for the Quaker and Yankee 
participation in it). The West India Company sent slaves to New 
York by thousands. The Stewarts, and even Queen Anne, patronized 
the traffic. Amsterdam participated in its results in her corporate ca- 
pacity. Pennsylvania maintained that it was “neither just nor conve- 
nient to emancipate her slaves ;” and Rhode Island, the greatest of all 








* See the stirrin “4 but disgusting picture of the scene, W hen pee rs and di ni 
taries and favorites, male and female, importuned the king for the privilege « f 
disposing of these prisoners, and the success which attended them, in Macau- . 


lay’s History of England. 
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the slay C trad rs. “ doubted if slaves should be baptized, as th< n th 
nig! t become free ” 

It is well known how the introduction of slavery was foreed upon 
the South, and how long resisted. The northern seetiiet tie: teleed, 
that no person should own, in the colonies, land at all, unless he would 


purchase at least four negro slaves to every liundred acres !* 


ART. TIL—DE SOTO IN ALABAMA, 


INVASION OF THE TERRITORY OF ALABAMA, BY ONE THOUSAND SPANIARDS, UNDER 
FERDINAND DE SOTO, IN 1540.—By A. J. Picker?. 
Montcomery, Axa., Briltan and De Wolf, 1849 
Tue above title introduces a pamphlet, of some forty pages, to the 
attention of the reading public. If taken by themselves, the facts 
1 excite no inconsiderable interest in those who love the stirring 


incidents of early adventure, and delight to trace the history of genius, 


woul 


amid scenes of hardship and suffering. To gratify such tastes, is not, 


ickett. The sketch of De Soto is intro- 


however, the aim of Colonel I 
ductory to a history of Alabama, and forms the first chapter of the 
forthcoming work. Viewed in this connection, it serves a higher pur- 
pose than to please the fancy and awaken romantic sentiments. Its 
design is to exhibit historic truth—a form of truth that every age ap- 
preciates more and more, not only for the principles it illustrates, and 


he past which the pres- 


i 

ithe lessons it unfolds, but for that union with t 
ent covets. and for those lmpressive associations which it creates with 

the material scenery which surrounds us in our daily life 
The records of our country’s first exploration and settlement, are 
records of unparalleled interest. If they are studied as exhibitions 
of human character, they afford an opportunity for the philosophic to 
analyze the power of absorbing passions, and to mark the causes which 
stimulate ardent minds to penetrate into hidden forests and desert wilds. 
[f contemplated for imaginative pleasure, they bring under review the 
lements ur nature, as they hasten into the fiercest strife, 
» manly endurance and mighty courage. The 


iene ; l- 1. " wag an! lot l ar , ] 
1ivitions took place . Was cniculated to arouse all 


.otives and quicken all springs of action. A new impulse 


o i 
2° 


. os ! } ° 7aY ,OY ‘ J 
had been given to religion, philosophy, government and commerce. 


Men, in every department of life, felt the sense of power awakening 


—_— 


* Thornton’s “ Slavery,” p. 29, 32. 
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within them ; they began to realize their nature, and, though it was a 
realization, in many instances, of its lower forms, the way was, never- 
theless, opened for higher and nobler manifestations. Amid these cir- 
cumstances—the world within, where principles, sentiments and _pas- 
sions, hold their sway and demand their gratification, and the world 
without, where unexplored lands held valuable treasures and exuberant 
soils awaited tillage—that series of wonders commenced on the west- 
ern continent, which, in our day, is progressing toward such magnitude 
and grandeur. Here, one race after another has struggled for ascend- 
ency. Ifere, northern and southern Europe has repeated the ancient 
rivalry for preéminence. Here, all that is designated by talent, cour- 
age, skill and perseverance, has spread itself over a field, in which the 
very vastness of mountain ranges, and the wide-spread plains, seem 
to have been ordained as the witnesses of that loftier sublimity of 
mind and enterprise, of which they are the fainter symbols. 

Among the earlier historic names of our country, De Soto holds a 
prominent place, as well from the fame which he brought to the conti- 
nent with him, as from the incidents of his remarkable career among 
the Indians of Florida, Georgia and Alabama. ‘Tracing the life of 
this heroie man, from his services under Pizarro until his death on 
the Mississippi, we witness one continued exemplification of that 
strength of character, and capacity for effort, which a high purpose 
and a powerful passion are able to produce. The experience of mili- 
tary life, in Peru, had been sufficient to develop a soldier’s spirit, and 
fix a soldier's taste within him; while its natural scenery, and supposed 
wealth, had amply sufficed to give him a habit of imaginativeness, in 
all that respected material objects. To be as great in conquest as Pi- 
zarro, seems to have been an absorbing idea with him; and, to realize 
it, he was willing to endure the suffering and brave the perils of the 
wilderness ; in a word, he was ready to pay the price of such distinc- 
tion. Obtaining a commission from Charles V, to conquer Florida, 
he sailed from Cuba, in 1539, and, with six hundred soldiers, landed, 
in May, on its soil. The gilded shadow he was pursuing was not 
there. Allured by his own passions, as well as deluded by the natives, 
he continued his search, and, though disappointment succeeded disap- 
pointment, he persevered in penetrating forests, and marching over 
large tracts of country, cultivating the friendship, or subduing the 
hostility, of the Indians. The march was through the country, at 
present divided between the States of Florida, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi. It has been accurately traced, by Colonel Pickett, who, 

in this, as in other things, evinces the minuteness and precision which 


are so admirable in the work of a historian. De Soto discovered the 
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Mississippi, in 1541. The fact, and its subsequent connections, are 
thus presented by our author: 

“The Spaniards reached the Mississippi river in May, 1541, and 
were the first to discover it, unless Cabacca de Vaca crossed it twelve 
years before, in wandering to Mexico, with his four companions—which 
is not probable from the evidence afforded by his journal. De Soto 
consumed a year in marching over Arkansas, and returned to the 
‘Father of Waters’ at the town of Guachaya, below the mouth of the 
Arkansas river, the last of May, 1542. He here engaged in the con- 
struction of two brigantines, to communicate with Cuba. That great 
man, whose spirits had long forsaken him, who had met with nothing 
but disappointments, and who had, in the most perilous wanderings, 
discovered no country like Peru and Mexico, became sick, with a slow 
and malignant fever. He appointed Moscoso to the command, bid his 
officers and soldiers farewell, exhorted them to keep together, in ordet 
to reach that country which he was destined never to see, and then 
closed his eyes wn death! Thus died Ferdinand de Soto, one of the 
most distinguished captains of that or anyage! To conceal his death. 
and protect his body from Indian brutalities, it was placed in an oak- 
en trough, and silently plunged into the middle of the Mississippi, on 
a dark and gloomy night! Long did the muddy waters wash the 
bones of one of the noblest sons of Spain! He was the first to behold 
that river, the first to close his eyes in death upon it, and the first to 
find a grave in its deep and turbid channel!” 

We take great pleasure in calling public attention to this interesting 
and important work. It comprises the history of Alabama, from 1540 
until 1820, and is written with great care and research. Whatever 
his enthusiasm, study and scholarship, could do toward this object, 
Colonel Pickett has faithfully done. No means have been spared, and 
no labor avoided, that were requisite in the production of a work, which 
is, obviously, the favorite object of his life. If any man should have 
an exemption from the liabilities that so emphatically and universally 
beset the candidate for public honor, and the aspirant for publie fame, 
it is the hard-working historian; and we cannot but hope, that, in this 


instance, such industry, zeal and talent, as exhibited by Colonel Pick- 


ett, will receive a generous response in the hearts of his countrymen 
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ART. 1V.—REVIEW OF DR. CHANNING ON SLAVERY. 


BY JOHN FLETCHER, A. M., OF NATCHEZ, MISS. 

J}. Works or Wa. Extrery Cuannine, D. D., ry six yotumes. Tentu Eprtioy 
Boston, 1849. 

2. Srupres on Siavery, py Joun Fietrcoen, A. M., or Concorpia Panisn, Li 
IANA, In Manuscript, Pp. 128.) 

Tue style of Dr. Channing is easy, flowing and persuasive. The 
language is generally clear, often elevated, sometimes sublime. Few 
ean read Channing's writings and not feel the impression, whatever 
may be the error of his doctrine, that the author added to his literary 
eminence a purity of intention. Such writings must always make a 
deep impression on the reader; and this fact of their moral power 
prompts the present essay. It may, indeed, be said of Channing, what 
Channing said of Fenelon: 

“Tfe needs to be read with caution, as do all who write from their 
own deeply-excited minds. He needs to be received with deductions 
and explanations. . . ; We fear that the very 
excellencies of Fenelon may shield his errors. Admiration prepares 
the mind for belief, and the moral and religious sensibili the 


reader may lay him open to impressions, which, whilst they leave his 


ty ol 


nm SD 


purity unstained, may engender causeless solicitude.”— Vol. 1. 7 

Dr. Channing’s sympathies for every appearance of human suffer- 
ing—for every grade of human imperfection—gave a peculiar phasis 
perhaps most amiable, to his intellect, religion and writings. He sought 
perfection for himself: he was ardent to behold it universal. Heaven 
must forever be the home of such aspirit, but the scenes of earth gave 
agitation and grief. Limited, in his earthly associations, to the habits 
of the North, the very purity of his heart led him to attack what he 
deemed the most wicked sin of the South. His polities were formed 
upon the model of his mind. Religion lifted him on her golden wing, 
and science aided in the extent and elevation of his mind. 

But O! Thou, being God eternal, why not this earth made heaven! 
Why thy most perfect work imperfection! Why thy child, clothed 
with holiness or shod with the gospel, run truant to thy law, thy prov- 
idence and government! 

But, lo! we are not of thy council. We were not called when the 


foundations of eternity were laid! We are truly all very small be- 


Nore.—The editor arknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Forbes, long « 


nected with the Free Trader, of Natchez, Miss., for the manuscripts now, f 


first time, committed to print. 
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ings. Our very virtues, even purity, may direct to error; and may 


not our best intentions lead down to woe ? Readagain from Channing 


“It is a fact worthy of serious thought and full of solemn instrue- 
tion. that many of the worst errors have grown out of the relig 
tendency of the mind. So necessary is it to keep watch over our whole 
nature—to subject the highest sentiments to the calm, conscientious 


- . ae | . ‘ | ? ) } } 
reason. Men, starting from the idea of God, have been so dazzied by 
it as to forget or misinterpret the universe.”—Channing, v tl. 1, p. 14 


| After reading Mr. Fletcher’s introd 1etory approach to his subject. and th 


cenerous, if not strictly just, appreciation of Channing’s noble and enthusiast 
and pure character, the warmest frie nd of the latter cannot fear ungenero 


Wl atnl » 4 } } i ‘ } P } ‘ ‘ + 
treatment Irom Mr. Fletche r, toward the lame Ol the pring pi Ss of the great ¢ 


al writer, Whose volumes will descend to posterity among the richest in our 
iav i 
+ ? - 4 
In the second volume of s writings, Dr. Char x lays down, at | 


teen, eight | ropositions : 
1. Man cannot be justly held and used as property. 
2. Man has sa 


ture, of Which slavery is the infraction. 


‘red rights, the gift of God, and inseparable from human na 


9 Offer vnlanatiar + nr ; ee > 4] - a aa 
oO. er explanations to prevent Inisappuilcation of these principies, 
I i i 
1.) 
| [ fo h 1i8 OF Siavery 
‘ , a 1 ] 
vd. Co k he argument which the Seriy es e tho ht to furnish i r 


6. Offer remarks on the means of removing it. 

7. Offer remarks on abolition. 

8. Reflections on the duties belonging to the times. 

e cammencement of his “ Studies on Slave ry ,? Mr. Flete her assail 
foregoing assumptions of Dr. Channing. He contends that God alone, and 1 
man, is possessed of indestructible rights. He impugns Channing’s views of 


the sovereig ty a id infallibility of conseience ; notes the « loqui nt Doctor’s sur 
render of his own doctrine on the moral consciousness ; gives the Seriptural 
proof, at large, of the right of property in man, to be held by his fellow man, 
and, finally, elaborates a brilliant argument, that the declar d economy of the 


government of God requires the existence of slavery, until the close of the pro- 


bationarv state of mankind. Mr. Fletcher’s knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and the power and accuracy of his exegesis make this part of his argu 


ment unanswerably convincing. 


In extracting from the manuscript before us, we shall take a continuous ] 


tion, commencing at the thirty-fifth page, and devoted to the consideration of 
Dr. Channing’s second proposition, to wit: “ Man has saered rights, the gifts of 
q God, and inseparable from human nature, of which slavery is the infraction.’’] 


“In proof of this,’ Dr. Channing writes (p.32, vol. ii), “ Man’s 
rights belong to him as a moral being, as capable of perceiving moral 
distinctions, a subject of moral obligations. As soon as he becom 
conscious of a duty, a kindred consciousness springs up, that he has a 


17 
i ¢ 


right to do what the sense of duty enjoins. and that no foreign wil 
y enj : 


s 


power can obstruct his moral action without crime.’ 


Suppose a man has rights as described ; suppose he feels conscious 







































agent, we say, are the laws of God; 
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as Dr. Channing says, does that give him a right to do wrong, because 
his sense of duty enjoins him to do so? May he not be prevented 
from so doing? and is it, indeed, a crime to prevent him? Was ita 
crime, in the Almighty, to turn the counsel of Ahitophel into foolish- 
ness ¢ 

In the same volume of Channing, page 33, he says: “That same in- 
ward principle which teaches a man what he is bound to do to others, 
teaches, equally and at the same instant, what others are bound to do 
to him.” 

Suppose a few Africans, on an excursion to capture slaves, find that 
this “inward principle” teaches them’ that they are bound to make a 
slave of Dr. Channing, if they can; does he mean that, therefore, he is 
bound to make slaves of them? 

From the same page in Channing, we extract the following: “The 
sense of duty is the’fountain of human rights. In other words, the 
same inward principle which teaches the former, bears witness to the 
latter.” 

If the African’s sense of duty gives the right to make the Doctor a 
slave, we do not see why he should complain, since, by the Doctor's 
rule, the African’s sense of duty proves him to possess the right which 
his sense of duty covets. 

“ Having shown the foundation of human rights in human nature, 
it may be asked, what they are. . . i They 
may all be comprised in the right, which belongs to every rational be- 
ing, to exercise his powers for the promotion of his own and others’ 
happiness and virtue. * * * * His ability for this work is a 
sacred trust from God—the greatest of all trusts. He must answer for 
the waste or abuse of it. He, consequently, suffers an unspeakable 
wrong, when stripped of it by others, or forbidden to employ it for the 
ends for which it is given."-—Page 34. 

We regret to say, that we feel objections to the Doctor’s argument 
and mode of reasoning, for their want of definiteness and precision. 
If what he says on the subject of slavery was merely intended as elo- 
quent declamation, addressed to the sympathies and impulses of his 
party, we should not have been disposed to make such an objection 
But his work is urged on the world as sound logic, and as of sufficient 

force to open the eyes of every slaveholder to the wickedness of the 
act, and to force all such, through the medium of their “ moral sense,” 
instantly to set free their slaves. 

A moral action must not only be the voluntary offspring of the 
actor, but must also be performed to be judged by laws which shall 
determine it to be good or bad. These laws, man being the moral 
by them man is to measure his 
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conduct. Mr. Locke says: “ Moral good and evil is the conformity 
or disagreement of our voluntary actions to some law, whereby good 
or evil is drawn upon us from the will or power of the law-maker.” 
But the doctrine of Dr. Channing seems to be, that this law is each 
man’s conscience, moral sense, sense of duty, or the inward principle. 
If the proposition of Mr. Locke be sound logic, what becomes of these 
harrangues of Dr. Channing ? 

We say that the law, rule or power, deciding good or evil, must be 
from a source far above ourselves; for, if otherwise, the contradictory 
and confused notions of men must necessarily banish all fixed ideas of 
good and evil from the earth. In fact, the denial of the elevated, the 
divine source of such law, is also a denial that God governs—for gov- 
ernment without law is a contradiction. 

If the “conscience,” as Dr. Channing thinks, or his other equiva- 
lents, be the guide between right and wrong according to the law of 
God, then the law of God must be quite changeable. The minds of 
men differ; each makes his own deductions; therefore, in that 
case, the law of God must be what each one may severally think it to 
be; which is only a declaration, in other language, that there is no 
law at all: “ Every way of a man is right in his own eyes” (Prov. 
xxi, 2), but “The statutes of the Lord are right” (Psalms xix, 8), 
The laws of God, touching the subject of slavery, are spread through 
every part of the Scriptures. Human reason may do battle against 
them, but the only result will be the manifestation of human weakness. 
The institution of slavery must, of necessity, continue in some form, 
so long as sin shall have a tendency to lead to death; so long as Je- 
hovah shall rule and exercise the attributes of mercy to fallen, degrad- 
ed man. 

_ But let us, for a moment, view the facts accompanying the slavery, 
of the African race, and compare them with Dr. Channing’s assertion, 
page 35, that every slave suffers “a grievous wrong,” and, page 49, 
that every slave owner is a “robber,’ however unconcious he may be 
of the fact. 

So far as history gives us any knowledge of the African tribes, for 
the last four thousand years, their condition has been stationary; at 
least, they have given no evidence of advancement in morals or civili- 


zation beyond what has bben the immediate effect of the exchange of 
their own slaves for the commodities of other parts of the world. So 
far as this trade had influence, it effected almost a total abolition of 
cannibalism among them. ‘That the cessation of cannibalism was the 
result of an exchange of their slaves as property for the merchandise 
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of Christian nations, is proved by the fact, that they have returned to 
their former habits in that respect upon the discontinuance, by those 
nations, of the slave trade with them. Which is the greatest wrong to 
an African, to be continued a slave or to be butchered for food because 
his labor and person are of no value to his owner? 

No very accurate statistics can be given of African affairs: tly 
population has been computed at 50,000,000; and to have been about 
the same for many centuries; a population, of which, even including 
the wildest tribes, far over four-fifths have ever been slaves amongst 
themselves. The earliest and most recent travelers among them 
agree as to the facts: that they are cannibals; that they either are 
idolaters or have no trace of religion whatever; that, with them, mar- 
riage is but promiscuous intercourse ; that little or no affection exists 
between husband and wife, parent and child, old or young; that, in 
mental and moral capacity, they are but a grade above the brute crea- 
tion; the slaves and women alone do any labor, and they, often, not 
enough to keep them from want; that their highest views are to take 
slaves or massacre a neighboring tribe; that they evince no desire for 
improvement, or to ameliorate their condition ; in short, that they are. 
and ever have been, from the earliest knowledge civilized nations hay 
had of them, savages of a most debased character. The proofs of all 
these assertions have been previously given in another section of these 
studies. 

Will any hesitate to acknowledge that, to them, slavery, regulated 
by law among civilized nations, is a state of moral, mental and physi. 
eal elevation? <A proof of this is found in the fact, that the descend- 
ants of such slaves are found to be, in all things, their superiors. If 
their descendants were found to deteriorate from the condition of their 
parents, we should hesitate to say that, to them, slavery was a bless. 
ing. Which would be considered by man the most like an act of 
mercy in Jehovah, to continue them in their state of slavery to their 
brother African and master, or to order them into that condition of slave- 
ry in which we find them in these States? Which state of slavery, to the 
savage or the civilized master, would be preferable ? 

The Hebrews, Medes, Persians, Chaldeans, Syrians, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, have, on the borders of Africa, to some extent, amalgamated 
with them, from time immemorial. But such amalgamation has never 
been known to attain to the position, either physically, mentally or 
morally, of their foreign progenitors—perhaps superior to the interior 
tribes, yet often scarcely exhibiting a mental or moral trace of their 
The thoughtless, those of slovenly morals, or those 
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of none at all, from among the descendants of Japheth, have commin- 


gled with them in the New World; but the amalgamation never exhibits 


a corresponding elevation in the direction of the white progenitor. 
The connection may degrade the parents, but never elevates the off- 
spring. The great mass look upon the connection with abhorrence 
and loathing, and pity or contempt always attends the footsteps of the 
aggressor. These feelings are not confined to any particular country 
or age of the world. Are not these things proof that the descendants 
of Ham are a deteriorated race? Will the declaration of a few dis- 
tempered minds as to their religion, feelings and taste, weigh in con- 
tradiction? What was the judgment of Isaac and Rebecca on this 
subject? (See Genesis xxvi, 35; xxvii, 46; also, xxviii, 1.) Since the 
days of Noah, where are their monuments of art, religion, science and 
civilization? Is it not a fact that the highest moral and intellectual 
attainment which the descendants of Ham ever displayed, is now, at 
this time, manifested among those in servile pupilage? The very fact 
of their being property gives them protection. What, he their “ rod- 
ber” who watches over their welfare with more effect and intensity 
than all their ancestry together since the days of Noah? By the 
contrivance of making them “property,” has God alone given them the 
protection, which four thousand years of sinking degradation demands, 
in an upward movement toward their physical, mental and moral im- 
rovement—their rational happiness on earth and their hopes of heay- 
n. What, God’s agent in this matter a “ robber” of them? 

Let us assure the disciples of Dr. Channing. that there are thousands 


of slaves, too accurate observers of truth to come to such a conclusion; 
who, although, from human frailty, may sometimes seem to suffer an 
occasional or grievous wrong, can yet give good reason, in proof, that 
slavery is their only safety. ° 
Let us cast the mind back to a period of five hundred years ago. A 
Christian ship, intent on new discoveries, lands on the African coast. 
The petty chieftain there is about to sacrifice a number of his slaves, 
either to appease the manes of his ancestors, to propitiate his gods, or 
to gratify his appetite by feasting on their flesh. Presents have been 
made to the natives; it is thought their friendship has been secured; 
the Christians are invited to the fete; the participants are collected ; 
the victims brought forward, and the club uplifted for the blow. The 
Christians, struck with surprise, or excited by horror, remonstrate with 
the chief; to which he sullenly replies: “ yonder my goats, my village; 
all around my domain; these are my slaves!” meaning that, by the 
morals and laws that have, from time immemorial, prevailed there, his 


rights are absolute; that he feels it as harmless to kill a slave as: 
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goat, or dwell in his village. But the garments of the Christian are 
presented ; the viands of art are offered; the food of civilization js 
tasted ; the cupidity of the savage is tempted, and the fete is celebra- 
ted through a novel and more valuable offering. What, these Chris. 
tians, who have bought these slaves, “robbers!” 

Let us look back to the days of the house of Saul; when, perhaps, 
David, hiding himself from his enemy’s face, amidst the villages of 
Ammon, chanced upon the ancestors of Naamah, the mother of Reho- 
boam, a later king of Israel: finding them about to sacrifice a child 
upon the alter of Moloch—*stay thy hand!” says the son of Jesse: 
“T have a message to thee from the God of Israel. Deliver me the 
child for these thirty pieces of silver;” and, according to the law of 


=] 


the God of his fathers, the child becomes his “bondman forever.” 
What, was David a “robber” in all this? Suppose the child to have 
been sold, resold, and sold again; is the character of the owner changed 
thereby? 

But it is concerning the rights of the descendants of these slaves, 
that we have now to inquire. See Luke xvii, 7-10 inclusive: 

7. “But which of you, having a servant (Sov20s, slave) plowing, or feeding 


cattle, will say unto him, by and by, when he has come from the fields, Go and 
sit down to meat? 

8. “And will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I may sup, and 
gird thyself and serve me, till I have eaten and drunken; and afterward thou 
shalt eat and drink ? 

9. “Doth he thank that servant (Sovaor, slave) because he did the things that 
were commanded him? I trow not. 

10. “So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those things which are com- 
manded you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we have done that which was 


7 


our duty to do! 


Suppose a proprietor, in any country, or at any age, receives into 
his employment an individual, who, thereafter, resides, and has a fam- 
ily upon, his estate. Upon the death of the individual, to his heirs, 
will any of the rights of the proprietor accrue, other than those grant- 
ed, or those consequent to their own, or their ancestor’s condition, or 
those that may accrue by the operation of law? Where is the politi- 
cal enactment, the moral precept, the divine command, teaching an ad- 
verse doctrine? 

Before we close our view of the Doctor’s second proposition, we de- 
sign to notice his use of the word “nature.” He says that man has 
rights, gifts of God, inseparable from human nature; we confess that 
we are, somewhat, at a loss to determine the precise idea the Doctor 
affixes to this term. The phrase, “human nature,” is in most frequent 
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use through these volumes. Butin Vol. 1, p. 74, he says, “Great pow- 
ers, even in their perversion, attest a glorious nature.” Page 77, “to 
regard despotism as a law of nature.’ Page 84, “his superiority to 
nature, as well as to human opposition.” Page 95,“ We will inquire 
into the nature and fitness of the measures.” Page 98, * The first ob- 
ject in education, naturally, was to fit him for the field.” Page 110, 
“From the principles of our nature.” Page 111, *“* Nature, and the 
human will, were to bend to his power.” Jdem, “He wanted the sen- 
timents of a common nature with his fellow beings.” Page 112, “ With 
powers which might have made him a glorious representative. and min- 
ister of the beneficent Divinity, and with natural sensibilities,” &c. 
Page 119, “traces out the general and all-comprehending laws of za- 
ture.” Page 125, “which pleads the cause of our oppressed and in- 
sulted nature.” Page 137, “the whole energy of his nature.” Page 
143, “a power which robs men of the free use their nature,’ Ke. Page 
146, “Its efficiency resembles that of darkness and cold in the natural 
world.” Page 184, “whose writings seem to be xatural breathings of 
the soul.” Page 189, “language like this has led men to very injurious 
modes of regarding themselves and their own nature.” Idem,“ A man, 
when told perpetually to crucify Aimse/f, is apt to include, under this 
word, his whole nature.’ Idem, “Men err in nothing more than in 
disparaging and wronging their own nature.” Idem, “If we first re- 
gard man’s highest nature.” Page 190, “We believe that the human 
mind is akin to that intellectual energy which gave birth to nature.” 
Idem, “Taking human nature as consisting of a body as well as mind, 
as including animal desire,” &e. Idem, “we believe that he, in whom 
the physical nature is unfolded.” Page 191, “ But excess is not essen- 
tial to self-regard, and this principle of our nature is the last which 
could be spared.” Page 192, “It is the great appointed trial of our 
moral nature.” Page 193, “our nature has other elements, or constit- 
uents, and vastly higher ones.” Idem, “for truth, which is its object, 
is of a universal, impartial nature.” Page 196, “is the most signal 
proof of a high nature which can be given.” Idem, “ It is a sovereign- 
ty worth more than that over outward nature.” Idem, “ Its great end 
is to give liberty and energy to our nature.’ Page 198, “of our mor- 
al, intellectual, immortal nature, we cannot remember too much.” Page 
200, “the moral nature of religion.” Page 202, “ Weeven think that 
our love of nature.” Idem, “For the harmonies of nature are only 
his wisdom made visible.” Page 203, “that progress in truth is the 
path of nature.” Page 211, “It has the liberality and munificence of 
nature, which not only produces roots and grains, but pours forth fruits 
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and flowers.” Idem, “It has the variety and bold contrasts of nature.” 
Idem, “the beautiful and the superficial seem to be naturally con- 
joined.” Page 212, “and by a law of his nature.” Page 213, “ Those 
gloomy and appalling pictures of our nature.” Page 215, “ These con- 
flicts between the passions and the moral nature.” 
We regret that so eminent and accurate a scholar, and so influential 
@ man. should have fallen into such an indefinite and confused use of 
any portion of our Janguage. If we mistake not, it will require more 
than usual reflection for the mind to determine what idea is presented 
by its use in the most of these instances. We know that some use 
this word so vaguely, that, if required to explain the idea they wished 
to convey by it, they would be unable to do so. But there are those 
from whom a better use of language is expected. Many English 
readers pass over such sentences, without stopping to think what are 
the distinct ideas of the writer. There are, in our language, a few 
words used in conversational dialect, as if especially intended for the 
speaker’s aid, when he only had a confused idea, or, perhaps, none at 
all, of what he desired to say; and we regret, extremely, that words, 
to us of so much import as nature and conscience, should be found 
among that class. The teacher of theology and morals should surely 
be careful not to lead his pupils into error. Might not the unskilled 
inquirer infer that nature was a substantive existence, taking rank 
somewhere between man and the Deity? And what would be his no- 
tion, derived from the aforesaid use of the term, of its offices? What, 
of its influence on, and of man’s relation with it? What is our no- 
tion as to the definite idea these passages convey ? 

“Man has rights, gifts of God, inseparable from human nature, of 
which slavery is the infraction.” 

By “human nature,” as here used, we understand the condition or 
state of being a man, in a general sense. Our inference is, then, that 
God has given man rights—that is, all men-the same rights—which 
are inseparable from his state of being a man; consequently, if, by 
any means, these rights are taken from him, then his state of being a 
man is changed, or ceases to exist: and, since slavery breaks these 
rights, therefore, a slave is not a man! But we find the fact to be, 
that the slave is, nevertheless. a.man; and hence it follows, that these 
“rights” were not “inseparable” from his state of being a man, or 
that he had not the “ rights.” 
{ Thus far have we extracted from Mr. Fletcher's “Studies on Slavery,” not so 


much with a view to present a continuous and perfect argument, as to give our 


readers an idea of the author’s powers of reasoning, and his care to elaborate 
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sound and defensible views on the subject of slavery. The limits of a single 
article permit us to do no more. 

Mr. Fletcher has a volume in manuscripts on the subject of slavery. He 
views the institution to be an ordinance of God—the consequent of sin and 
degradation—bestowed in mercy, and, as existing in this country, the greatest 
possible ble ssing to the enslaved race . but by no means does he hold the Amer- 
ican people irresponsible for the abuse of the mighty power of guardianship 
over a race, VW hose ancestors could neither protect themselves nor their children 
from moral degradation and heathenism worse than the lowest slavery that 
ever darkened the annals of human misery. Great the trust, solemn the respon- 
sibility, for the New World to receive the outeasts of earth’s eldest continent 
and teach the m the virtue, the restraining power, of labor—the science of life— 


the hopes of immortal being! ] 


ART, V.—MEXICAN MINES AND MINERAL RESOURCES IN 1850, 
INTRODUCTION; THE MINES OF MEXICO; MEXICO UNDER THE COLONIAL §Ys- 
TEM.—By Brantz Mayer. 

Ir is generally supposed that the mineral wealth of America was 
one of the most powerful stimulants of Spanish conquest and emigra- 
tion; nor is the idea erroneous if we recollect the manner in which 
the Castilian power was founded on this continent and the colonial 
policy it originated. It wiil be seen by the tables annexed to this ar- 
ticle, that the results have largely fulfilled the hopes of European ad- 
venturers, and that the wealth of the world has been immensely aug- 
mented and sustained by the discovery of the New World. 

In the order of the earth’s gradual development under the intellec- 
tual enterprise or bodily labor of man, we find the most beautiful sys- 
tem of accommodation to the growing wants or capacities of our race. 
Space is required for,the crowded population of the Old World, and a 
new continent is suddenly opened, into which the cramped and bur- 
dened millions may find room for industry and independent existence. 
The political institutions of Europe decay in consequence of the en- 
croachments of power, the social degradation of large masses by un- 
just or unwise systems, or the enforced operation of oppressive laws ; 
and a virgin country is forthwith assigned to man, in which the principle 
of self-government may be tried, without the necessity of casting off by 
violence the old fetters of feudalism. The increasing industry or in- 
vention of the largely augmented population of the earth exacts either 


a larger amount or a new standard of value for the precious metals, 
and regions aré discovered among the frosts and forests of a far off 
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continent, in which the fable of the golden sands of Pactolus is real- 
ized. The labor of man and the flight of time strip commercial coun- 
tries of their trees; yet, in order to support the required supply of 
fuel, not only for the comfort and preservation but also for the industry 
of the race, the heart of the earth, beneath the soil which is required for 
cultivation, is found to be veined with inexhaustible supplies of mine- 
ral coal! 

The bounty and the protective forethought of God for his creatures 
is not only intimated but proved, by these benevolent storchouses of 
treasure, comfort and freedom ; and whilst we acknowledge them with 
proper gratitude, we should not forget that their acquirement and en- 
during possession are only to be paid for by labor, thrift, and social 
as well as political forbearance. 

We do not think these observations out of place in an article deyot- 
ed to the mineral wealth of Mexico. The subject of property and its 
representative metals, should be approached in a reflective and Chris- 
tian spirit, in an age in which the political and personal misery of thie 
overcrowded masses of Europe, are forcing them to regard all who are 
better provided for, or more fortunate by thrift or the accident of both, 
as enemies to the poor. The demagogue leaders of these wretched 
classes, pushing the principle of just equalization to a ridiculous and 
hideous extreme, have not hesitated to declare, in France, since the 
revolution of February, 1848, that “ property is robbery.”* We shall 
not pause to examine or refute this false dogma of a dangerous incen- 
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diary. The common sense as well as the common feeling of mankind 
revolts at it. Property, as the world is constituted by God, is the 
source of new industry—because it is, under the laws of all civilized na- 
tions, the orzginal result of industry. “It makes the meat it feeds on.” 
Without it there would be no duty of labor, no exercise of human in- 
genuity or talent, no responsibility, no reward. The mind and body 
would stagnate under such a monstrous contradiction of all our physi- 
cal and intellectual laws. The race would degenerate into its former 
savage condition; and force, itstead of its antagonists, industry and 
honest competition, would usurp the dominion of the world and end 
this vicious circle of bastard civilization. 

And yet it is the duty of an American—who, from his superior posi- 
tion, both in regard to space in which he can find employment, and 
equal political laws by which that employment is protected, stands on 
a vantage ground above the confined and badly governed masses of 
Europe—to regard the present position of the European masses not 








* “La propriete, c’est le vol." —Prudhon. 
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only with humane compassion, but to sympathize with that natural 
feeling that revolts against a state of society which it seems impossible 
to ameliorate, and yet whose wants or luxuries do not afford them sup- 
port. It is hard to suffer hunger and to sce our dependants die of 
starvation, when we are both able and willing to work for wages but 
can obtain no work upon which to exercise our ingenuity or our hands. 
It is frightful to reflect, says Mr. Carlyle, in one of his admirable es- 
says, that there is hardly an English horse in a condition to labor for 
his owner, that is deprived of food and lodging, whilst thousands of 
British isles, who do not know how they shall obtain employment for 
the day, by which they may purchase a meal. 

To this dismal account of European suffering, the condition of the 
American continent affords the best reply. The answer and the remedy 


human beings rise daily from the obscure and comfortless dens in the 


are both displayed in the social and political institutions, as well as in 
the boundless, unoccupied and prolific tracts of our country. Labor 
cries out for work and recompense from the Otp Worn; whilst the 


t alms that one nation can bestow on another, because they come 


L 


New displays her soil, her mines, her commerce and her trades, as the 
bes 


direct from God, and are the reward of meritorious industry. Before 
such a tribunal the modern demagogues of continental Europe shrink 
into insignificance, and the laws of labor are effectually vindicated. 

The mines or Mexico have been wrought from the earliest periods. 
Long before the advent of the Spaniards, the natives of Mexico, like 
those of Peru, were acquainted with the use of metals. Nor were they 
contented with such specimens as they found scattered at random on 
the surface of the earth or in the ravines of mountain torrents, but had 
already learned to dig shafts, pierce galleries, form needful implements, 
and trace the metallic veins in the hearts of mountains. We know 
that they possessed gold, silver, lead, tin, copper and cinnabar. Beau- 
tiful samples of jewelry were wrought by them, and gold and silver vases, 
constructed in Mexico, were sent to Spain by the conquerors, as testimo- 
nials of the mineral wealth of the country. The dependent tribes paid 
their tributes to the sovereign in a species of metallie currency, which, 
though not stamped by royal order, was yet the representative of a 
standard yalue. The exact position of all the mines, from which these 
treasures were derived by the Aztecs, is not certainly known at the 
present day ; but, as the natives were often compelled to indicate some 
of the sources of their riches to the conquerors, there is little doubt 
that the present mineral district of the Republic is that from whic! 
they procured their chief supplies. 

The mines of Mexico may be classed in eight groups, nearly all of 
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which are placed on the top or on the western slope of the great Cor- 
dillera. The first of these groups has been the most productive, and 
embraces the districts contiguous to Guanajuato, San Louis Potosi, 
Chareas, Catorce, Zacatecas, Asientos de Ybarra, Fresnillo and Som- 
brerete. 

The second comprises the mines situated west of the city Durango, 
as well as those in Sinaboa, for the labors of engineers have brought 
them so close to each other by their works, that they should be united 
in the same geological division. 

The third group is the northernmost in Mexico, and is that which 
embraces the mines of Chihuahua and Cosiguiriachi. It extends from 
the 27th to the 29th degree of north latitude. 

The fourth and fifth clusters are found northeast of Mexico, and are 
found by the mines of Real del Morte, or Pachuca, and Zimapan, or 
FE] Doctor. Bolanos, in Guadalajara, and Tasco, in Oajaca, are the 
central points of the sixth, seventh and eighth.* 

The reader, who will cast his eye over the map of Mexico, will, at 
once, perceive, that the geographical space, covered by this metallifer- 
ous region, is small, when compared with the great extent of the whole 
country. The eight groups into which the mining districts are divid- 
ed, occupy a spéce of twelve thousand square leagues, or one-tenth, 
only, of the whole extent of the Mexican republic, as it existed previous 
to the treaty of 1848, and before the mineral wealth of California, 
and, probably, of New Mexico, was known to the world. But, as that 
treaty confirmed and ceded to the United States more than one-half of 
the ancient territory of Mexico, we may estimate the mining region 
as covering fully one-fifth of the remainder. 

3efore the discovery and conquest of the West Indies and the Amer- 
ican continent, Europe had looked to the East for her chief supplies 
of treasure. America was discovered by Columbus, not, as was so 
long imagined, because he foresaw the existence of another continent, 
but because he sought a shorter route to the rich and golden Zipangon, 
and to the spice regions of eastern Asia. Columbus and Vespucius 
both died believing that they had reached eastern Asia, and thus a 
geographical mistake led to the greatest discovery that has ever been 
made. In proof of these assertions, we may state, that Columbus de- 
signed delivering, at Cuba, the missives of the Spanish king to the 
great Kahn of the Mongols, and that he imagined himself in Mangi, 
the capital of the southern region of Cathayor China! “The island 
of Hispaniola” (Hayti), he declares to Pope Alexander VI, in a letter 
found in the archives of the Duke of Varaguas, “is Tarshish, Ophir 
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* Humboldt’s Essai Politique, book iv, chap. ii. Paris, 1811. 
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and Zipangon. In my second voyage, I have discovered fourteen lun- 
dred islands, and a shore of three hundred and thirty-three miles, be- 
longing to the continent of Asia.” This West Indian Zipangon pro- 
duced golden fragments, or spangles, weighing eight, ten, and even 
twenty, pounds.* 

Before the discovery of the silver mines of Tasco, on the western 
slope of the Mexican Cordilleras, in the year 1522, America supplied only 


gold tothe Old World; and, consequently, Isabella of Castile was obliged, 
already in 1497, to modify greatly the relative value of the two pre- 
cious metals used for currency. This was doubtless the origin of the 
edict of Medina, which changed the old legal ratio of 1: 10.7; yet 
Humboldt has shown, that, from 1492 to 1500, the quantity of gold 
drawn from the parts of the New World then known, did not amount, 
annually, to more than about one thousand pounds avoirdupois; and 
the Pope, Alexander VI, who, by his famous bull, bestowed one-half 
he earth upon the Spanish kings, only received, in return, from Ferdi- 
sand the Catholic, some small fragments of gold from Hayti, to gild a 
portion of the dome of the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore—a gift 
that was suitably acknowledged in a Latin inscription, in which the of- 
fering is set forth as the first that had been received by the Catholic 
sovereigns from India. 

Although the income of treasure must have increased somewhat, yet 
the working of the American mines did not yield three miilions of 
dollars yearly, until 1545. The ransom of Atahualpa amounted, ac- 
cording to Gemara, to about 425,000 dollars of our standard, or 52,000 
marks of silver; whilst the pillage of the temples at Cuzco, if Herrera 
is to be credited, did not produce more than 25,700 marks, or a little 
more than a quarter of a million of our currency.t 

It has been generally imagined, that the wealth of the New World 
immediately and largely enriched the Spanish kings, or their people, 
and that the sovereigns, under whose auspices the discovery was made 
participated, at once, in the treasures that were found in the possession 
of the Indian rulers. Such. however, was not the case. The histori- 
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an, Ranke, in his essay on the Spanish finances, has shown, by new 
documents and official youchers, the small quantity «i the precious 


metals which the American mines and the supposed treasures of the 
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Incas, yielded.t It is probable, that the conquerors did not make ex- 


* See Humboldt’s essay on the produciion of gold and silver, in 
tes Economites for March, April and May, 1538. 
+See Humboldt’s essay on Precious Metals, ut autea, in note, in th 
translation, given in volume 3d of the Bankers’ Magazine, page 5! 


+ See Ranke, Fursten und Volker, vol. 1, pages 347, 359, 
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act returns to the court of their acquisitions, or that the revenue offi- 
cers, appointed at an early period of American history, were not re- 
markable for the fidelity with which they transmitted the sums that 
came into their possession as servants of the crown, and thus it hap- 
pened that neither the king of Spain nor his kingdom was speedily 
enriched by the New World. Baron Humboldt, in one of bis late 
publications, gives an interesting extract from a letter written by a 
friend of Ferdinand the Catholic, a few days after his death, which 
exhibits the finances of that king in a different light from that in which 
they have been hitherto viewed. In an epistle to the bishop of Tuy, 
Peter Martyn says, that this “lord of many realms—this wearer of so 
many laurels—this diffuser of the Christian faith and vanquisher of 
its enemies—died poor, in a rustic hut. While he lived, no one imag- 
ined that, after his death, it would be discovered that he possessed 
scarcely money enough, either to defray the ceremony of his sepulture, 
or to furnish his few retainers with suitable mourning !’”’* 

The adventurers in America were, doubtless, enriched and duly re- 
ported their gains to friends at home; but Spain itself was not im- 
proved by their acquisitions. 

The rise in the prices of grain, and other products of agriculture or 
human industry, about the middle of the sixteenth century, and espe- 
cially from 1570 to 1595, indicates the true beginning of the plentiful 
flow of the precious metals to the Old World, in consequence of which 
their value diminished and the results of European} industry inereased 
in price. This is accounted for by the commencement of the beneti- 
eial working of the American mines about that period. The real open- 
ing of the mines of Potosi, by the Spanish conquerors, dates from the 
year 1545; and it was between this epoch and 1595, that the splendid 
masses of silver, from Tasco, Zacatecas and Pachuca, in New Spain; 
and from Potosi, Porco and Oruro, in the chain of Peruvian Andes, 
began to be distributed more uniformly over Europe, and to affect the 
price of its productions. From the period of the administration of 
Cortez to the year 1552, when the celebrated mines of Zacatecas were 
just opened, the export from Mexico rarely reached, annually,in value, 
100,000 pesos de oro, or nearly $1,165,000. But from that date it rose 
rapidly, and, in the years 1569, 1578 and 1587, it was already, respect- 
ively, 931,564, 1,111,202 and 1,812,051, pesos de oro.t 





* Pet. Mart. Epist., lib. xxix, No. 556, 23d January, 1516. 

+ The peso de oro is rated by Prescott at $11 65, and by Ramirez at $2 93. 
See M. Ternaux-Compans’s Original Memoirs of the discovery of America (Con- 
quest of Mexico, page 451). Compans publishes in this, for the first time, an 
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official list, sent, between 1522 and 1587, by the viccroys of New Spain, to the 
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During the last peaceful epoch of the Spanish domination, Baron 
Humboldt calculates the annual yield of the mines of Mexico at not 
more than 23,000,000 of dollars, or nearly 1,184,000 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, of silver, and 3,500 pounds, avyoirdupois, of gold. From 1690 to 
1803, $1,330,772,093 were coined in the on/y mint of Mexico; while, 
from the discovery of New Spain until its independence, about $2,- 
028.000,000; or, two-fifths of all the precious metals which the whole 
of the New World has supplied during the same period, were furnished 
by Mexico alone.* It appears, from these data, that the exhaustion of 
the mines of Mexico is contradicted by the geognostic facts of the 
country, and, as we shall hereafter show, by the recent issues of Mex- 
g the revolutionary 
epoch, from 1811 to 1833, struck more than $66,332,766 ; and, in the 
eleven last years of this period, from four to five millions of dollars 


ican mints. The mint of Zacatecas alone, durin 


were coined by it every year, uninterruptedly. 

The general metallic production of the country, which was, of course, 
impeded by the revolutionary state of New Spain, between 1809 and 
1826, has arisen, refreshed from its slumber, so that, according to the 
last accounts, it has ascended to perhaps twenty millions, annually, in 
total production, in consequence of the prolific yield of the workings 
at Fresnillo, Chihuahua and Sonora, independent of the abundant pro- 
duction at Zacatecas.t 

The Mexican mines were eagerly, and even madly, seized by the 
English, and even by the people of the United States, as objects of 
splendid speculation, as soon as the country became settled; but, in 
consequence of bad management, or the wild spirit of gambling, which 
assumed the place of prudent commercial enterprise, the holders of 
stock were either disappointed or, sometimes, ruined. Subsequently, 
however, the proprietaries have learned, that prudence and the experi- 
ence of old Mexican miners, were better than the theoretical principles 
upon which they designed producing larger revenues than had ever 
been attained by the original Spanish workmen. Their imported, 





mother country. The Pesos of gold must be multiplied by a mean of $11 65, in 
order to give their value in dollars. See Bankers’ Magazine, ut autea, page 594, 
in note. See Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico, vol. 1, page 320. 
Ramirez, in his Notes on the Spanish translation of Prescott’s History of the 
Conquest, rates the peso de oro at $293. This result is reached by a long finan- 
cial caleulation and course of reasoning. See La Conquista de Mejico, vol. 2, 
at page 89 of the notes at the end of the volume. 

* This is Humbolat’s estimate in the essay cited in this section. We think it 
rather too large, yet give it upon such high authority. See our general table of 


Mexican coinage. 


+ It will be recollected, that all that is extracted from the mines is not coined. 
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modern machinery and engines, for voiding the shafts and galleries of 
water, are the chief beneficial improvements introduced since the revo- 
lution; but the enormous cost of transporting the heavy materials, 
in a country where there are no navigable rivers extending into the 
heart of the land, and where the usual mode of transportation is on 
the backs of mules, by wretched roads over mountains and through 
ravines, has often absorbed large portions of the original capital, } 
fore the proprietors even began to employ laborers to set up their for- 
eign engines. Many of the first British and American adventurers, 
or speculators, have thus been ruined by unskillful enterprises in Mex- 
ican mines. ‘Their successors, however, are beginuing to reap the | 
eficial results of this expenditure ; and, throughout the republic, steam 
engines, together with the best kinds of hydraulic apparatus, have su- 
perseded the Spanish malacates. 

“Whenever these superb countries, which are so greatly favored 


nature,” says Humboldt, in his essay on g gold and silver, in the Journal! 


des Economites, “shall enjoy perfect peace, after their deep and pro- 
longed internal agitations, new metallic deposits will necessarily be 
opened and developed. In what region of the globe, except Amcrica, 
can be cited such abundant examples of wealth in silver? Let it not 
be forgotten, that, near Sombrerete, where mines were opened as far 
back as 1555, the family of Tagoaga (Marquises de Apartado) de- 
rived, in the short space of five months, from a front of one hundred 
and two feet in the out-cropping of a silver mine, a net profit of *4,- 
000,000 ; while, in the mining district of Catorce, in the space of two 
years and a half, between 1781 and the end of 1783, an ecclesiasti 
named Juan Flores, gained $3,500,000, on ground full of chlorid of 
silver and of colorados!” 

One of the most flourishing establishments, in 1842, was the Zaca- 
RC AI EY mining company of Fresnillo. Its one hundred an 
twenty shares, which originally cost $22,800, were still held by Span- 


A 
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iards and Mexicans. These mines were originally wrought by the 
State of Zacatecas; but, in 1836, Santa Anna took possession, by an 
alleged right of conquest, and rented them, for twelve years, to this 
successful company. In the first half year of 1841, they produced 
$1,025,113, at a cost of $761,800, or a clear profit of $263,313. 
Mexico, under the colonial system, with the immense product of 
her mines, and notwithstanding the richness of her soil for agricultu- 
ral purposes, became almost entirely a silver producing country. ‘The 
policy of Spain was. as we have already often stated, to be the work- 
shop of the New World, while Mexico and Peru were the treasuries 
of the Old. The consequence of this was natural. Mexico, one of 
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the finest agricultural and grazing lands in the world, but with no 
temptations to export her natural products (for she had no markets 
for them elsewhere) and no roads, canals or rivers, to convey her pro- 
ducts to sea-ports for shipment, even if she had possessed consumers 
in Europe, at once devoted herself to her mines, which were to her 
both wealth and the representatives of wealth. Her agriculture, ac- 
cordingly, assumed the standard of the mere national, home-consump- 
tion, while the pastoral and horticultural interests followed the same 
law, except, perhaps, within late years in California, where a profitable 
trade was carried on by the missions in hides and tallow. From this 
restrictive law of exportation we, of course, except vanilla, cochineal, 
and a few other minor articles. 

The sources of the wealth of the principal families of Mexico will, 
consequently, be found in her mines; and an interesting summary of 
this aristocracy is given by Mr. Ward, in his “Mexico in 1827,” to 
prove the fact. The family of Regla, which possessed latge estates in 
various parts of the country, purchased the whole of them with the 
proceeds of the mines of Real del Monte. The wealth of the lagoa- 
gas was derived from the great Bonanza of the Pavellon at Sombre- 
rete. The mines of Balanos founded the Vibancos. Valenciana, 
Ruhl, Perez-Galvez and Otero, are all indebted for their possessions 
to the mines of Valenciana and Villalpando, at Guanajuato. The 
family of Sardaneta, formerly Marquises de Rayas, took its rise from 


the mine of that name. Cata and Mellado enriched their original 
proprietor, Don Francesco Matias de Busto, Marquis of San Clemente. 
The three successive fortunes of the celebrated Laborde, of whom we shall 
speak, hereafter, when we describe Cuernavaca, were derived from the 
Canada, which bore his name, at Tlalpujahua, and from the mines of 
Quebradilla and San Acasio. at Zacatecas. The beautiful estates of the 
Obregones, near Leon, were purchased with the revenues of La Pu- 
risima and Concepcion, at Catorce; as was also the estate of Mal- 
passo, acquired by the Gordoas from the products of La Luz. The 
Zanbranos, discoverers of Guarisamey, owned many of the finest 
properties in Durango; while Batopillas gave the Bustamentes the 
opportunity to purchase a title and to enjoy an immense tnineumber- 
ed income.* 

Nevertheless, some of the large fortunes of Mexico were made either 
by trade or the possession of vast agricultural and cattle estates, in 
sections of the country where there were either no mines, or where 
mining was unprofitable. The Agredzs were enriched by commerce; 


* Ward’s Mexico in 1¢27, vel. ii, p. 151. 
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while the descendants of Cortez, who received a royal grant of the 
valley of Oajaca, together with some Spanish merchants in Jalapa 
and Vera Cruz, derived the chief part of their fortunes from landed 
estates, cultivated carefully during the period when the Indians were 
under better agricultural subjection than at present. 
Thus, the mines and the mining districts, by aggregating a‘ large 
laboring population in a country in which there were, until recently, 
but few manufactures, and in which the main body of the people en- 
gaged either in trades or in tending cattle, became the centers of some 
of the most active agricultural districts. “The most fertile portions 
of the table-land are the Baxio, which is immediately contiguous to 
Guanajuato, and comprises a portion of Valladolid, Guadalajara, Que- 
retaro and Guanajuato, the valley of Toluca and the southern part of 
the State of Valladolid, which both supply the capital and the mining 
districts of Tlalpujahua, El Oro, Temascaltepee and Angangeo; the 
plains of Pachuea and Appam, which extend on either side to the foot 
of the mountains upon which the mines of Real del Monte Chico are 
situated ; Itzmiquilpan, which owes it existence to Zimapan; Aguas 
Calientes, by which the great mining town of Zacatecas is supplied; a 
considerable circle in the vicinity of Sombrerete and Fresnillo; the 
valley of Jaral and the plains about San Luis Potosi, which town, 
again, derives its name from the mines of the Cerro de San Pedro, about 
four leagues from the gates, the supposed superiority of which to the 
celebrated mines of Potosi, in Peru, gave rise to the appellation of 
Potosi. <A little further north we find the district of Matehuala, now 
a thriving town with more than seven thousand inhabitants, created by 
the discovery of Catorce; while about the same time, in the latter 
part of the last century, Durango rose into importance, from the im- 
pulse given to the surrounding country by the labors of Zambrano, at 
San Dimas and Guarisamey. Its population increased, in twelve years, 
from eight to twenty thousand, while whole streets and squares were 
added to its extent by the munificence of that fortunate miner. To 
the extreme north, Santa Eulalia gave rise to the town of Chihuahua; 
Batopilas and El Parral became each the center of a little circle of 
cultivation; Jesus Maria produced a similar effect; Mapimi, Cuen- 
came and Inde, a little more to the southward, served to develop the 
natural fertility of the banks of the river Nazas; while in the low, 
hot regions of Sonora and Sinaloa, on the western coast, almost every 
place designated on the map as a town, was originally, and generally 
is still, a real, or district for mines.’* 
Such is the case with a multitude of other mines which have formed 
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* Ward, ut autea. 
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the nucleii of population in Mexico. They created a market. The 
men who were at work in the vein required the labor of men on 
the surface for their support and maintenance. Nor was it food, 
alone, that these laborers demanded; all kinds of artisans were want- 
ed, and, consequently, towns as well as farms grew up on every side. 
When these mining dependencies are once formed, as Baron Hum- 
boldt justly says, they often survive the mines that gave them birth, 
and turn to agricultural labors, for the supply of other districts, that 
industry which was formerly devoted solely to their own region. 

Such are some of the internal advantages to be derived from mining 
in Mexico, especially when the mines are well and scientifically wrought, 
and when the miners ate kept in proper order, well paid, and, conse- 
quently, enabled to purchase the best supplies in the neighboring mar- 
kets. The mines are, in fact, to Mexico, what the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are to England and the United States; and they must be con- 
sidered the great support of the national agricultural interests until 
Mexico becomes a commercial power, and sends abroad other articles 
besides silver, cochineal and vanilla—the two last of which may be 
regarded as her monopolies. The operations of this tempting char- 
acter of mines, or of the money they create as well as circulate, is ex- 
hibited very remarkably in the rapidity with which the shores of Cali- 
fornia have been covered with towns and filled with industrious pop- 
ulation. 

The tabular statement on the 43d page manifests the relative pro- 
duction, and improving or decreasing productiveness, of the several 
silver districts of Mexico during the comparatively pacific period of 
ten years antecedent to the war with the United States, which com- 
menced in 1846. While that contest lasted, the agricultural and min- 
eral interests and industry of the country of course suffered, and, conse- 
quently, it would be unfair to calculate the metallic yield of Mexico 
upon the basis of that epoch, or of the years immediately succeeding. 

From the table it will be seen (omitting the fractions of dollars and 
of marks of silver) that the whole tax collected during these ten years, 
from 1835 to 1844, amounted to $1,988,896 imposed on 15,911,194 
marks of silver, the value of which was $131,267,352; the mean yield 
of tax being $198,889, and of the silver 1,591,119 in marks, which, 
estimated at the rate of eight dollars and a quarter per mark, amounts 
to $13,126,734 annually. 

Comparing the first and second periods of five years, we find a dif- 
ference in the tax, in favor of the latter, of $113,150, or 905,042 
marks of silver; showing that, in the latter period, $7,466,596 more 
were extracted from the Mexican mines than during the former. 
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If we adopt the decimal basis of calculation, the returns show 
proximately, the following results: 





In Zacatecas, - - - - - 33,2; pr.ct. | In Rosario, Cosala and 

“ (Guanajuato, - - - - 2153 “¢ & Mazatlan, ---- 228 pr.ct 
“ San Luis Potosi, - 723 “ “ | “ Sombrerete,---- 222 “ 

“ Pachuca, ----- 623% “| “ Parral|------- 1,°,% & 
“ Guadalajara, --- 5,4,“ “ | “Zimapan, ----- 23 

ts Mexico, ee a 42° se 6 “ Alamos, ee i 23 et 
“ Durango, ----- 413 “ “ | “ Hermosillo,---- 28% & 
Guadalupe y Calvo, 323 « & | “ Qajaca, ------ 7, 

“ Chihuahuay J. Maria, 4a “© & | “Paseo, ----- os ff & ue 


These statements do not include the precious metals produced in 
Mexico, which were either clandestinely disposed of or used in the 
manufacture of articles of luxury. 


TADLE OF THE GOLD AND Siver, coined in the eight mints of the Mexican republic from 1st 
January, 1844, to Ist January, 1845, according to official reports: 


Mints. Gold. Silver. 
Chihuahua, .cccccccccccccccccseccccecg 61,63 2 00 $ 290,000 00 
DUFANZ,. cdccccecccccecccccedsocees oeee 08 00 213,362 30 
Gaudalajara, ...0ccccccccese eecceccsce “6282 51 950,032 63 
Gaudalupe y Calvo,...cccccccccceceess 95,004 00 338,124 00 
GUAMAIERAs so cccccececessaqecees eveee 441,808 00 4,219,900 00 
BEGMID, 6. 60060cscodeesseces ecesce eree. 36,172 00 1,688,156 48 


San Luis Potosi,..... O06 cosececcooeces © eesccecee 
ZACALCCAS,. o coc ccccccccccccocccccccs 




















Bebe. ccccccccccccosccccceoccsssce SON MUO 1 $13,065,454 71 $13,732,801 4 





CoInAGE oF Mexico from 1535 to 1850, omitting fractions of a dollar: 






Mints Silver. Gold. Copper. Total. 

1535 to 1690, in city of Me xico, eceee eeeee$S 620,000,000 $§ 31,000,000 §......4.- $ 651,000.000 
1690 to 1844, ecccccccee 1,606,225,922 88,597,827 6,323,765 1,700,147./14 
1811 to 1844, iia see es 6,629,875 368,248 50,428 7048.2 

1811 to 1844, Durango, ........e00. seed 21.815.913 1,986,069 = cerccees 23.801,982 
1812 to 1844, Guadalajara,......ceceeees 17,840,720 364,629 61,217 18,266 5¢ 

1844, Guadalupe y Calvo,......ss000. eee 338,124 95,004 — ceccecee $5,128 
1512 to 1844, Guanajuato, ......- ececcee 50,998,241 4,370,700 == ceeseces 55,308,941 
1827 to 1844, San Luis Potosi,.........++ 18,531,428 eecece P 23,517 18,554,545 
1810, 1811 and 1812, Sombrerete,........ 1,561,249 eoccccee cocccece 1.567.249 
1828, 1829 and 1830; Tlalpam,....... eet-< 959, 203.544 aaa hetee 1,162,660 
1810 to 1844, Zacatecas, .......ceeseees + 120,375,366 sieteses 107,949 120,483,815 


All the Mexican mints from the end of} 

1844 to the end of 1849, at the rate of | 
$14,000,000 per an., which was the ereeeces ereeees . ereeeees 
approximate total coinage in 1844.7 


7 0.000.000 













-$2,465,275,954 $126,986,021 $5,566,876 $2,607,S25,S51 


POMONA, a26kordcncdeebeccéccece suse 


RESUME’. 


Silver Coinage from 1535 to 1844, inclusive, baebiidds oNsatnnsanesade one eens enon $2,A05,275,054 
Gold tad 126. 086,02 


PeePe eee ECC eee Cee eee ere eee eee 


eee » [SIN Bt 4 caencccsomcen senechcssbeties Seen 
General " 1545 to 1849, both inclusive,....ereccsscecescesceceevceccess 70,000,000 





Total Coinage of Mexico to the present time, or in 314 years,.....sececsceoseees 











Or, avoiding fractions, nearly $8,500,000 yearly. 








en and Domestie Relatio 
the year 1846, p. 139 of Documentos Justi ficativos. 

+ The actual coinage of all the mints in the Republic, in 1844, amounted, in 
fact, to the sum of $13,732,861; but we assume $14,000,000 as a fair annual 
average for a period of several years. 


* See Report of the Mexican Minister of Forei; 
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RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


ART, VL—RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND YUCATAN." 


BY ALBERT WELLES ELY, M. D. 








How often has it been said, that America, although she has the 
largest lakes, the largest rivers, the most stupendous cataracts, and the 
most extensive and lofty chains of mountains in the world, she can yet 
boast of no antiquities. This is an unmerited reproach, cast upon us 
by ignorant travelers, and one which, through ignorance of our own 
country, we have been in the habit of admitting to pass as correct. 
But the discoveries, of late years, have entirely changed the aspect of 
things, in regard to American antiquities, at least; so much so, that 
we can now fairly laugh the Old World to scorn. We can even deny 
its right to the title of Old World; or, to say the least, we can prove 
that this is, at least, as old a world as that. 

What ! no antiquities in America, no old temples, no acres of ground, 
as in Egypt and Asia, literally covered with ruined palaces, broken 
columns and fragments of statuary? So say the learned and sprightly 
male and female book-makers, that have attempted to enlighten this 
western hemisphere, during the last twenty-five years—chiefly by eopy- 
ing one another. Alas, they little knew what they were writing about. 
They had gone by moonlight, upon the old castles and abbeys of the 
Old World, as they may still continue to call it; they had wandered 
along the Nile, amid the ruins of Karnac, Luxor, and hundred-gated 
Thebes; they had seated themselves beneath the shadows of the ruined 
temples of Heliopolis, and gazed with deep sadness upon the sculp- 
tured grandeur of Palmyra, in the desert; they had grieved over the 
fallen greatness of Zenobia’s empire, and feasted their eyes on those 
very scenes, within the Eternal City, that witnessed her a captive in 
the triumphal marches of a Roman conqueror: they had seen all this, 
and a great deal more, in their wanderings in the Old World, and they 
vainly imagined that they had seen all. And so, they honestly sighed 
over America, and wrote her down, Destitute of ruins, of antiquities— 
a garden of desolation ! 

Even the eminent scholar and historian, Robertson, in speaking of 
the desolations of the Spanish priests and soldiers, at the time of the 
conquest of Mexico, writes as follows: “At this day, there does not 
remain the smallest vestige of an Indian building, public or private, in 





* In the sixth volume of the Commercial Review, we published an elaborate 


paper, upon Central America, and discussed its antiquities, as brought to light 
by the labors of Stephens, ete. The reader will consult the paper with advan 
tage in this connection.—Eb, 
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Mexico, or any province of New Spain.” This broad assertion of the 
creat historian has been long believed—but what anerror! Robertson 
wrote from mere hearsay, and hundreds have copied his errors. 

The fact is, that the Spanish historians, the only aids given to Rob- 
ertson, throw but little light upon the antiquities of the central por- 
tions of America. They could not even have known of the existence 
of any of the ruins belonging to the Toltec race. Those edifices de- 
scribed by Fernando Cortez, in his dispatches to Charles V, by Her- 
rera, Clavigero, De Solis and others, all belonged to the Aztecs, and 
were the most recent of all existing at the time of theconquest. We 
have looked, in vain, through such of the Spanish historians as are 
within our reach, for some knowledge of the stupendous ruins of Co- 
pan, Palenque, Chiapa, Quirigua, Santa Cruz del Quiche, Ocosingo, 
Uxmal, Zayi and Chi-Chen, but we find no trace of them. They were 
entirely unknown to the Spanish historians. Even Cortez, himself, 
must have passed within twenty or thirty miles of the vast ruins of 
Palenque ; and yet he says nothing of them. 

We should not, then, be surprised that America has been so long de- 
cried for its want of antiquities. But what must enlightened Europe- 
ans now say of American antiquities? Perhaps they are still inered- 
ulous—still withhold an opinion regarding the ruins of America, as 
even many Americans do. 

Of the actual character and extent of the ancient ruins of our con- 
tinent, we fear there exists, generally, too little exact knowledge. If 
we may regard the movements of our government as any index of the 
prevailing ideas, regarding the extent, character and importance, of the 
vast ruins of Yucatan, Central America and Peru, we must, certainly, 
come to the conclusion that there exists, on the subject, only a vague 
idea. For, is it possible, that ruins, that are second only to those of 
Egypt and the Tigris, could remain so long, if well known, an object 
of such perfect indifference to our government? The thing is incred- 
ible; and yet it is a fact, that, within less than one week’s travel of our 
shores, there are the ruins of vast cities, miles in extent—cities that 
onee covered more ground than any city now in America. The ruined 
temples, pyramids and palaces, of these vast cities, lie strewed, in the 
greatest confusion, over many square miles of ground. Palenque is 
estimated to have been, at least, seventy-five miles in cireuit; and Chi- 
Chen to have been of equal extent with Palenque. 


Copan was also a vast city, surrounded by walls, portions of which 
are now standing, from sixty to ninety feet in height. The ruins of 
Palenque cover an area of ground thirty-six miles long by twelve wide, 
and these remains, too, are of the most gigantic description. They are 


the remains of vast temples, built of stones of the finest masonry. The 
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great palace of Palenque stood on an artificial foundation, whose base 
is three hundred and ten feet, by two hundred and sixty, and forty 
feet high, with immense staircases on the four sides. On such a foun- 
dation was erected the palace, which measures two hundred and twen- 
ty-eight feet long, by one hundred and eighty wide, and twenty-five 
feet high. In the front and rear are fourteen door-ways, and eleven on 
each end. The walls of the interior were decorated with admirable 
stuccoes, elaborate sculptures, and paintings in fresco. Hieroglyphics, in 
vast profusion,and highly wrought, also ornament the walls and statues. 

The ruins of Uxmal and Chi-Chen are described as even more mag. 
nificent than those of Palenque. “From their vast extent and varie- 
ty,” says Mr. Catherwood, “they impressed my mind, at the first 
glance, with the same feelings of wonder and admiration with which 
I first caught sight of the ruins of Thebes. I will not institute a com- 
parison between Uxmal and the 


‘World’s great Empress on the Egyptian plain ? 


but, still, the several éeoca/li, or temples, of the gods, rising higher ¢/ 
any buildings at Thebes; the gigantic terraces, supporting immens 
and solid structures of stone; the vast amount of sculptured decora- 
tions, and the novelty and intricacy of the designs—all tend to impress 
the beholder with sentiments of awe and admiration.” 

Assuredly there must be something truly grand and magnificent 
about the ruins of one of these American cities, in order thus to strike, 
with sentiments of awe and admiration, one who had gazed on the ru- 
ins of ancient Thebes itself! One of the temples at Uxmal, which 
was singularly beautiful and graceful, judging from what remains, 
stood upon the frustum of a pyramid one hundred feet high, with two 
noble flights of stairs leading to the top. 

The architecture of all these cities, which are now in ruins, is truly 
Cyclopean, and of an order sui generis. The finest architectural taste 
and proportions appear conspicuously in all of these ruins; which, to- 
gether with the mechanical skill displayed, the gorgeous, carved orna- 
ments, the figures in basso relievo, the elaborate inscriptions carved i 
hieroglyphies, the fresco paintings on the interior of the walls, and th 
colossal statues, all prove conclusively that these cities were once cc- 
cupied by a mighty race of men, approaching, in intelligence and cit 
ilization, to the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians and Ninevites.* 








* Si l’ancien continent ne nous présente aucun peuple qui ait fait de la pein- 
ture un usage aussi étendu que les Mexicains, c’est qa’en Europe et en Asie nous 
ne trouvons pas une civilisation également avancée sans la connaissance d'un 
alphabet ou de certain caractéres qui le remplacent, comme les chiffres des Chi- 


nois et des Coréens.— Humboldt, Monumens de U'.Amerique, folio, p. 69. 
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Yucatan and Central America are thickly covered with gigantic ru- 
ins of pyramids and walled cities. Do the American people fully re- 
alize the fact, that here in our own country we have the most stupen- 
dous ruins. of cities upon the face of the globe? that some of our 
ruined structures of Cyclopean masonry are higher than those of 
Thebes ? that we have pyramids, too, greater than many of those of 
Egypt? There are pyramids in Central America from one hundred 
and sixty to one hundred and eighty feet high. In a plain, north-east 
of Mexico, are two great pyramids, dedicated to the sun and moon, and 
surrounded by several hundred smaller pyramids, which form streets, 
running exactly north, south, east and west. According to the meas- 
urements of M. Oteyza, that dedicated to the sun is one hundred ‘and 
sixty-five feet in height, or higher than Mycerinus, or the third of the 
three great pyramids of Djyzeh, in Egypt. 

On the tops of the Mexican pyramids were teocallis, or houses of the 
gods, of vast dimensions, and containing colossal monolithie statues. 
Some of the statues found at Copan are twenty-four feet in height, all of 
asinglestone. Copan is called the city of idols—innumerable fragments 
of mutilated statues and highly-carved ornaments being found covering 
the ground in every direction. All of these statues are covered with 
hieroglyphics, as well as numberless slabs of stone, doorways, &c., 
all, doubtless, speaking a wonderful history of the remotest ages. 

To get any thing like a correct idea of the vast ruins of America, 
without actually seeing them, one should peruse the works of our 
countrymen, Stephens and Catherwood, and also those of our fellow- 
citizen, B. M. Norman, of New Orleans. The large work of Mr. 
Catherwood, in folio, containing large and accurate drawings of many 
of these ruins, should be carefully examined. But above all, the works 
of Humboldt—his Researches, his New Spain, and particularly his 
Vues des Cordilléres et Monumens de l Amerique, a magnificent folio, 
containing large, colored drawings of Mexican and Peruvian antiqui- 
ties, No one can rise from the perusal of the above works, without a 
mingled feeling of wonder and regret—regret that, teeming, as this 
western continent actually does, with the most astonishing architectu- 
ral remains, all pointing to the remotest past, no effort, worthy of the 
name, has yet been made to investigate them. 

The object of this brief paper is not to develop any thing new on 
the subject of American antiquities, but to call the attention of the 
public to these astonishing remains of a mighty race of men who once 
inhabited this continent. Can it be possible, that the real character 
of these vast ruins is well known to our government, when they fit out 
expeditions to the South Pole, and to explore the Dead Sea? Must we 
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go so far from home as that to find wonders, when here, in the very 
heart of Amcrica, we have the most astonishing ruins that the world 
can afford? We talk of visiting the banks of the Nile to see pyra- 
mids, when here at home we haye pyramids equally as vast and won- 
derful, and, in all probability, as old. We talk of the ruins of Nine- 
vah, that “exceeding great city of three days’ journey,” when here, 
within a week’s travel of New Orleans, we have Ninevahs and Tad- 
mors, and Baalbees, and hundred-gated Thebes ! 

* ,These vast ruins, through the exquisite architectural skill which they 
display, their Cyclopean dimensions, and the astonishing mechanical 
force which the architects must have had at their command,” are the 
enduring, living monuments and witnesses of what the first inhabitants 
of this continent must have been. From Yucatan to the southern 
limits of Peru, these ruined cities are scattered a distance of more than 
two thousand miles, and all bearing the same evidence of vast antiqui- 
ty as those of Egypt, of Syria and of India. 

They could have been no puny, half-civilized race; nor did they ac- 
quire such skill in architecture, in painting, and in many of the com- 
mon arts of life, as is displayed by abundant remains, in a few short 
centuries only. We are prepared to defend the high antiquity of our 
American ruins, notwithstanding the Toltec origin assigned to many 
of them by Stephens and Catherwood. A succession of architectural 
formations, observable in these ruins, earries us far back into the misty 
past, where truth is mingled with fable, men with demi-gods, and 
where it is difficult to fix the starting point of history. Each stone in 
these ruins proclaims, by its mysterious hicroglyphies, the mighty race 
that wrought them—living, too, far anterior to the commencement of 
history. We can read the age of the world as distinetly in its archi- 
tectural transitions, as in its geological series; and, indeed, where ge- 
ology ceases to continue the record of the world’s history, there archi- 
tecture takes up the tale and brings it down to the present age. “ The 
genius of the past,’ says a late writer,t “stands revealed to us in a 
succession of architectural formations, which suceeed each other in a 
regular series. While Egypt builds pyramids, other nations of the 
clobe are not shaping domes; while Greece erects the columns around 


* Humboldt says, that he found, in the ruins of Peru, blocks of hewn stone, 
composing the walls of edifices, some of which blocks were thirty-six feet long, 
nineteen wide, and six thick. What must have been the mechanical skill and 

‘the machinery, by which they handled such blocks? But this is not all: they 
were taken from quarries in the side of a mountain thirteen thousand feet high, 
and transported ten miles. The skill of the workmen employed in the masonry 
is not surpassed at the present day.—Humboldt’s Researches. 

+ R. Carey Long, 
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her shrines, her cotemporaries are no where building spires. The pyr- 
amid jutting forth in Egypt, like the primitive granite among the 
mountain pines, underlies all these subsequent architectural develop- 
ments. The succession of these architectural forms produces a com- 
plete chain, which carries man’s history and his manifestations into re- 
gions of time where the pen of the historian trembles to penetrate. 
Give but a link of this chain, and the archaeologist can assign its place 
in the whole series, with the same exactness as the geologist determines 
the chronological era of the fossil by its peculiar strata.” 

There is, then, what is called an architectonic ethnography, by which 
we may discern the interior quality of a people, the character of their 
religion, laws and institutions, and the era of their existence. 

And what a vast field for discovery do these ruins of America afford 
tothe world. We have an Egypt, with all of its pyramids, temples, 
colossal statues and hieroglyphics, here in the very heart of the west- 
ern continent. The mighty race that formed these vast masses of ex- 
quisite masonry, unsurpassed in workmanship and proportions by any 
thing of the present day, have left upon them their language and their 
history—but, alas, we cannotread them! The genius of the past beck- 
ons to the wondering traveler, as he wanders amid the broken frag- 
meuts of these remains, pointing him to Chi-Chen, Palenque and Co- 
pan. There read the hieroglyphics of the temples and statues, and 
the thousand questions that seem to start up in your mind will be an- 
swered. But, alas! no mortal eyes—the eye of God alone—can read 
these inscriptions. We have no Rosetta stone, no Champollion. 

Wonderful, too, as these ruins are, with what perfect indifference 
are they looked upon by our government! It is true that some fa- 
cilities were afforded to Mr. Stephens for making explorations; it is 
true that Mr. Squiers, now in Central America, is commmissioned to 
make explorations; but how inadequate the means thus afforded for 
exploring the vast ruins of what was once another world! It is 
quite evident that our government, thus far, looks upon these ruins 
as matters, perhaps, of some curiosity, but yet of quite secondary im- 
portance, when compared with the duties of a charge d'affaires to a 
petty military despotism of Central America; and, so long as such 
a view is taken of the subject, just so long will these vast ruins be 
neglect d. 

Such is the real importance of these vast ruins, that the historical 


societies, and other scientific associations of thiscountry. should imme- 


diately take the subject in hand; and, if they could not persuade our 

government at Washington to undertake the exploration of these ru- 

ins, on a scale suited to their extent and importance, then the scientific 
4 VOL. 1, 
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associations themselves should combine and fit out a corps of scientific 
explorers, to enter the ruins, make excavations, drawings, measure- 
ments, etc., ete., leaving nothing untouched, no stone unturned. It 
would be a glorious work, and one that, while it enriched history and 
many departments of science, would reflect high and enduring honor 
on those who were engaged in it. 


ART. VIL—THE BEAUTIFUL. 
BY THE EDITOR. * 


Beautiful! 
How beautiful is all this visible world !—Manrnrep. 

Tue truths of philosophy are the sober revelations of the intellect: 
the truths of poetry are the lights of the soul, the rapt visions of ideal 
glory, which shadow forth the high destinies of the immortal. There 
is a head and a heart to humanity; in the one originates the philoso- 
pher, in the other the poet. With his abstraction, and his metaphysics, 
dim thought sits upon the philosopher’s brow; but the fervor, the de- 
votion and the enthusiasm, light up the poet’s world. With man, the 
philosopher, we have no sympathy now; in the midnight, the taper 
and the closet, comes man, the philosopher, with his diagrams and his 
tomes: the Bacon, the Locke, the Des Cartes, the Kant—a gloomy ar- 
ray! Our thoughts are rebellious under the restraint; they would 
wanton amid other prospects, they pant for the plenitude of freedom 
with man, the poet. 

The Beautiful! how often have our souls been ravished with its con- 
templation! The Religious! has it not interwoven itself with every 
fiber of our constitution! Can we sayno more? Are the ideas inde- 
pendent and isolated, or do they harmonize and blend? Who has 
not sought for and realized the beautiful in the religious? The beau- 
tiful in the religious! does not the religious live and breathe in the 
beautiful? Search the heart, heedless mortal; there is more there 
than the loftiest flight of your philosophy has revealed: let the head 


not repine at its ignorance, the HEART will understand us. 
The Beautiful speaks, and the soul answers from its depths; what if 


the sage only can reach the philosophy of its language, the whole world 


* If this “ unconsidered trifle,” the product of past hours, could afford to the 
reader one tithe of the pleasure the author realizes in the thousand associations 
of other days that cluster around it, he would, with all his heart, pardon the in- 


nocent egotism of its insertion. 
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is possessed of its anne and its grammar. Go, sage, and in the 
sublime regions of thought and mathematics, build for yourself a world, 
and find a God ; hum! le yourself before that God. Come, peasant, 
you have never heard of abstraction and mathematics; savage, leave 
your eave; is there need for a God to you—a God portrayed in the 
lineaments of mildness and of love? Take courage, the sensibility plays 
as important a part as the intellect; poetry is as true as prose: both 
harmonize and work, both play their grand parts in the constitution of 
nature. 

The Beautiful! O God! what a field have we to roam over here— 
what a miracle is this world to us; this world, with its features of 
loveliness, chiseled, and softened, and glowing! Plato, who can won- 
der that these features had a soul within for thee, the soul of Beauty— 
pierce through the external crust and reach it—the concentration and 
the essence—God! God in nature, hear him, see him, @cos ev cuer. * 
The thunders and the lightning, the earthquake; the sky shakes and 
the heavens are conyulsed. How dreadfully the flame darts! Splint- 
ered, riven, how yon sturdy oak stretches forth its old arms from the 
sapless trunk! Where have fled the vigor and the life of yon fearful, 
blackened corpse? but a moment sinee, and those livid lips were fair 
and warm to discourse of love. Shrink back, son of earth, trembling, 
sinking; there is no beauty here for you—there is fear. Nature makes 
other revelations than those of the terrible, or-man had never yielded 
to the soft impulses of love; man had never been religious. 

The little infant—watch the gradual opening and development of 
mind. Does the darkness delight. or does it turn to seek the light? 
Shut out the day’s radiance and nae gaze is fastened upon the taper, 
it follows it: how its little arms are outstretched to reach the moon ! 


Man. watch that infant —it smiles, the innocent smiles, those scarce de- 


veloped features are not dumb, that infant already feels the mysterious 


agency of the beautiful. O! who can tell, in. the ignorance and 
darkness which surround us and baffle our inquiries—who «an tell, 
but in that first thought is fixed the incipiency of the idea, whici, 
developing and perfecting itself in after times, arrives, at last, on the 
confines of thought, to acknowledge the Eternal—the Omnipotent — 
the God. 

Throw away your b wks, philos ypher, leave your c] set and your 
spe ulations; the peasant has a lesson for you, and will teach it cheer- 

‘ 
* We have no favor for the pantheism which exists in Plato. Divinity may b 


found in nature without being confounded with it. Plato’s language is plai: 


ours figurative ; he looked into, we ‘‘ through nature up to nature’s God.” Nor 


have we much sympathy for the transcendental philosophy which seeks to con- 
e 


fuse all things in its idealism. 
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fully; the poor Indian cares nothing for your books and your closets 
He has a book—it is nature; he has a closet—it is the world. See 
him bow to the East, on Persia’s shore, to greet the chariot of the sun 
as it rolls along the sky. Is there error in that poor Indian, to see 


“‘ God in clouds, and hear him in the wind?” 


The worshipers of the sun are the worshipers of the Beautiful 
even the error, rather than the ignorance: “I had rather believe,” says 
Bacon, “in all the fables of the Alcoran and the Talmud. than that 
this universal frame is without mind.” 

How touching, how exquisitely touching, the conception of Magna 
Grecia’s sage!* Was it not enough that the old philosopher found 
all nature vocal here—the songsters of the grove, the forest’s dirge, thy 
sublime ocean’s roar, the harp of olus ! 


“Wild nature, warbling all beyond the reach of art.” 


Is there even music beyond this empire of clay? Is it the character- 
istic of esthetics to be terrestrial? Mount the sky, philosopher. u; 
ward, through the ethereal vault; softly. gently. What touch was 
that that swept the strings? Distant melody, scarce audible, like 
angels’ whispers; rising, swelling, it breaks upon the ear—entrancing |! 
ecstacy! Eternal strains of melody and song! harp strung with worlds, 
and swept by the minstrelsy of God! Do we dream how much we ar 
indebted to music, when the soul feels its imperishable essence—when 
the bonds gall it, the crime disgusts it, the fetters break and the spirit 
soars, reveling amid worlds, and suns, and systems. on the bosom : 
eternity ? 
‘Music religious hearts inspires ; 
It wakes the soul—it lifts it high— 
It fills it with sublime desires, 
And fits it to bespeak the Deity.” 


T 


What sermons, too, the fragile flowers of the field preach! Is the 
language of the flower but the fiction of the poet? Is the primrose 
“the primrose, and no more?” Heartless man! Have you never 
conversed with the flowers of the field when the dew-drop glistened on 
them, and they turned their heads to Heaven? Go, dwell at the pole. 


where the ice congeals into the mountain, and the snows never thaw 


you have not known love, you have not known religion. These flow- 


* Pythagoras, who— 
—_——_ “ the full consenting choir beheld, 
And first discerned the sacred band of love, 
The kind attraction, that, to central suns, 
Binds circling earths.” —Tuomson, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


ers have been painted to mirror forth the beautiful; and why the 
beautiful?* God has not made them 
“to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air.”’ 

Let us be instructed by their touching lessons; and when the heart 
is breaking, and every hope and prospect seems withered and crushed, 
seck the garden and converse with the flowers. 

Woman, too—fair, beautiful woman! how she transports us, bewil- 
dered, to heaven !—how she breaks the ice that congealed at the heart! 
Crime flies at the rebuke of her presence. Encireled by the fiery 
sword of the cherubim that waved around Eden, she is protected for- 
ever from the advance of impurity ; a soft, steady, exhaustless lamp, to 
guide the virtuous to safety and to God ! 

“ Your lover is little better than a pagan: 
On the heart’s shrine he rears a human idol ; 
Imagination heightens every charm— 
srings down celestial attributes to clothe it, 
And dupes the willing soul, until at length 
He kneels unto a creature of the brain— 
A bright abstraction.” 

But where are the mountains and the valleys—the fountains, the 
cascades, and the Niagaras—the rainbow—the borealis—the deep sky, 
studded with suns—the pebbles—the shells—-the grottoes? Are these 
voiceless—or have they their revelations, too? Ah, yes! man feels 
among them, as one has eloquently expressed it, “ that he is surround- 
ed with holiness”-—that “nature is holy.” Amid such holiness, can 
impiety and vice hold up their heads, and live? Must man be the 
only exception, and introduce deformity into the world? He cannot, 
dares not, mar this picture; even the savage confesses it, when he 
turns and stays the pointed shaft, to apologize and obtain the pardon 
of the variegated serpent he is about to slay. f 


- 


* «“ Beauty exists in the lover’s mind,” says the poet. Were all men blind, 
the world’s deformity would be complete. Why glitters the universe in its 
myriads of radiant and lovely forms, if none may gaze upon them. Waller, in 
a beautiful sonnet, has well expressed the idea—imitating from Euripides (Me- 
dea 540-41) — 
Es’ dt 400 bx” eryares 

“Ogossiv Jats, cux dy nv Aopes oedey, ete. 

“Tell her that’s young 

And shuns to have her beauties spied, 

That, hadst thou sprung [a flower ] 
In deserts, where no men abide 


Thou must have uncommended died.” 


+ Such was the exquisite sense of the beautiful which the Greeks possessed, 
that it influenced their daily lives, thoughts, motions, actions, morals, laws, &c. 
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From how many thousand forms of matter did Milton eull the love- 
liness which his faney threw around the garden of Paradise? ‘The 
garden lived in the poet's mind; but he had gathered its elements amid 


‘‘ Beautiful forms, and eves that are made 
Of sunbeams—with softest dew-drops arrayed.” 


“ The mountains are my altars,” exclaimed one of the brightest and 
most gifted of the sons of men, when accused of irreligion. 


* Creation’s heir! 
The world—the world is mine!” 


was the enthusiastic exclamation of another, when, impoverished and 
without any of this world’s distinctions, he stood upon the mountain's 
brow, to reach the distant vision. What a crime were it for such men 
to sin! Here, amid these scenes, the heart glows and enlarges ; here 
the inspiration and the fire descend, which, touching the lips, trans- 
form the meanest of us into the poet—our littleness and our greatness 
rushing, in their overwhelming might, upon the soul. Lappy man! 
with the universe for a college, and every atom for a preceptor ! 

O (od! we thank thee for this feeling thou hast implanted within 
us, and for the thousand modifications of the universe which eall it into 
exercise. Let our souls be ever alive to the contemplation of the 
Beautiful; let us feel its holiness and its religion; and, rising from 
the forms on which thou hast implanted it here, let the heart, purified 
from the dross of mortality, break the glass which dims its vision, aud 
ascend to the divine contemplation of Him, who combines within him- 
self every lineament and every element of the Beaurirvt ! 


In its atmosphere they lived, breathed and had their being. In Athens, a man 
was put to death for wringing off the neck of a fluttering and frightened little 


sparrow, which, seeking refuge from a hawk, nestled itself in his bosom! The 
Areopagites executed a boy for picking out the eyes of a little bird with a pin. 
These, to be sure, were exhibitions of sentiment in excess, and remind us of the 
remark of Robespierre to a woman, who accidentally stepped upon the foot of his 
lap dog, and who was retiring in bitterness and despair over the fate of her hus- 
band, which her supplications and tears could not avert—*.Wadam, hare you no 
human ty?” See Aukland’s Penal Law, Quinctillian’s Inst., Montesquieu, &c. 
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ART, VII.—MISSISSIPPI VALLEY.* 


REMARKS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE RIVER MISSI SSIPPI.—By A.pbernt 
OF MopILeE, ALABAMA, 


Tue force of gravitation having once. set the water of a river in mo- 


tion, its velocity is regulated by the inclination of its surface, the pe- 
rimeter of the cross-section of its bed, the form and condition of the 
channel through which it flows, and the direction of its course. 

The velocity of a small river, all other things being equal, is more 
retarded than that of a large one—having to contend against a greater 
resistance in proportion of the perimeter of its cross;section to the area 
of the same. Confining the water, therefore, in a channel of a normal 
breadth, by diminishing the perimeter, or the resistance, must add to 
the velocity of the current, increase its scouring power, and enable it 
to deepen its channel. On the other hand, the expansion of water 
in a river increases the resistance and lessens the velocity, thereby 
leading to the formation of shoals. 

When the channel of a river is in some places narrow and in 
others wide, the water which passes with an accelerated motion from 
the narrow part into the wide one, strikes against the slowly moving 
mass of water there, and, mingling with it, proceeds onward with a 
decreased velocity. This want of uniformity in the channel, produces, 
therefore, a like want of uniformity in the velocity of the current in 
different parts of the channel, causing, thereby, a greater rise in the 
surface, and, consequently, overflows. 

When the bed of a river is regular, the channel straight, and the 
inclination of the surface corresponds with that of the bottom of the 
bed, the resistance is uniform, and the — becomes the same. 
Uniformity in the surface being thus produced, the danger of overflow 
is diminished. 

When we consider the effects produced upon the velocity of a river 
by the expansion or contraction of the water, and also by the uniform- 
ity or want of uniformity in its channel, we are led to the following 
conclusions, which are supported by the best authority, that of practi- 
cal experience founded on actual experiment: 

If the perimeter, or sum of the bottom and sides of the cross-section, 
be great in comparison with the area of the same, and the volume less 
concentrated, the velocity is diminished. On the other hand, if the 
perimeter be small in proportion to the area of the cross-section, the 
vormme of water being more concentrated, its veloc ity is increased. 


— —_ - - - _ — — 


* T he re sin rw will find ‘ies able articles upon the same an ici d subjects 
by Mr. Stein, in the seventh and eighth volumes of Commercial Review. 
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By giving to the cross-section of a river, therefore, such a form that 
the perimeter for a given area be a minimum, or the area for a given 
perimeter be a maximum, we decrease the resistance, concentrate the 
volume of water, and increase the velocity. 

In order that the water assume a permanent motion, it is necessary 
that the resistance which it meets in its passage, must destroy the ac 
celerating power of the fall. This resistance depends on the cross. 
section and perimeter touched by the water, as well as on the velocity 
of the current, the length of the river, and the fall. 

If the cross-section, the perimeter and the fall in a given length, are 
known, the mean velocity of water may be calculated by the following 
formula : 

96.3 / area X fall _ 
perimeter X length; 


= 


or, the mean velocity of water in a cross-section is equal to 96.3 times 
the square root of the area of the cross-section, multiplied by the fall 
and divided by the perimeter multiplied by the length. 

For example: If the breadth of the river Mississippi be 2,000 feet, 
the mean depth 80 feet, or the area of the cross-section 160,000 square 
feet, the perimeter 2,160 feet, and the fall 12 feet in the length of 
600,000 feet, the mean velocity will be 3.707 feet per second, and the 
quantity of water discharged 593,120 cubic feet per second. Again 
If the breadth be only 1,600 feet, the mean depth 100 feet, which will 
give the same area of cross-section, 160,000 square feet, the perimeter 
1,800 feet, and the fall 12 feet in the length of 600,000 feet, the mean 
velocity will be 4.060 feet per second. 

These two calculations, simple in themselves, yet based upon princi. 
ples long established by actual experiments, show that the concentra- 
tion of the water by the contraction of the channel of the river from 
2,000 to 1,600 feet of its breadth, will add 4.060 — 3.707 = 0.355 
feet to its velocity. Can there be a clearer or more decisive proof, if 
indeed proof be necessary, to support the proposition, that contracting 
the channel of a river increases the power of its current, while per- 
mitting its water to spread itself out in a wide channel checks its 
velocity and dissipates its force. 

The calculations show the advantage of confining the river within 
such a breadth of channel as will secure a degree of velocity that will 
keep it open and clear, and afford sufficient room for a free discharge 
of its water, and, at the same time, preserve the banks from abrasion. 
They also show, that when the water is concentrated within a channel 
of a normal breadth, its surface is lowered, from the simple fact that 
it runs off faster. 
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From the above formula, we derive that the fall necessary to dis- 
charge a given quantity of water, is 


__ square of mean velocity x perimeter X length 

9273.7 X area of the cross-section; 
or, the fall in a given length is equal the square of the mean velocity 
multiplied by the perimeter and the length, and divided by 9273.7 
times the area of the cross-section. 

For example: If, according to the first example, the breadth of 
the river be 2,000 feet, the depth 80 feet, the mean velocity 3.707 feet 
per second, and the length of the course of the river be reduced by 
cut-offs from 600,000 to 400,000 feet, the fall necessary to discharge 
the quantity of water, which is 593,120 cubic feet per second, will be 
8 feet. This shows that by the assumed shortening of the course of 
the river, we gain a fall of 4 feet, or lower the surface of the river at 
the upper end of the length so much, and render the inclination of the 
surface of the river more regular. 

The advantage of uniformity in the channel of a river has been al- 
luded to already, and must be obvious to every one. If the channel 
of a river be in one place straight and in another circuitous, in one 
place narrow and in another wide, in one place deep and in another 
shallow, if there be an island here and a shoal there, its condition will 
be not only an objection in the present, on account of the obstruction 
and inconvenience to which its navigation may be subject and to the 
danger of overflow to which it may expose the adjacent lands, but it 
will be still more objectionable in the future, for the certainty which it 
holds out of continual change. 

Sometimes the uniformity of a channel is broken by the formation 
of an island, which weakens, by dividing the force of the volume of 
water in the river, has a tendency to form shoals immediately above 
and below it, and checks the velocity of the water in the reach above. 
The effect produced by islands upon the general course of a river is 
highly injurious to its navigation by causing a tendency to change in 
the character of its channel. 

A circuitous course also interferes materially with the utility as well 
as uniformity of a river. It presents a greater resistance to the water 
and checks the velocity. The water, in its passage round the bend, is 
carried by its centrifugal force against the concave bank whica it is 
continually washing away, thereby increasing the bend more and more. 
The velocity and free discharge of the water being thus checked by the 
increased resistance, shoals are generally formed from the inability of 
the current to sweep along with it the sedimentary matter with which 
its water is loaded. The increased resistance caused by the circuitous 
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character of the channel, dams back the water, produces an elevation 
of its surface, and therefore a decrease of velocity, and exposes the 
adjacent lands to the danger of overflow. 

Shoals in the bed of a river, like dams, have the effect of checking 
the progress of the water toward the sea, by opposing barriers to it. 
By checking the velocity of the current in the reach above, and pre- 
venting the free discharge of the water, they cause the deposit of sedi- 
mentary matter, which gradually elevates the bed of the river and 
enhances the danger of future overflows. 

When a flood first comes down from above, it forms a wave or swell 
on the surface of the water already in the river. If the course of the 
river be straight and there be no obstruction in its channel, this wave 
will be low and will soon subside—there being a free discharge of the 
water. But if the velocity of the water and its consequent free dis- 
charge be checked by bends, islands or shoals, the wave or swell ne- 
cessarily becomes higher than it would otherwise be, and the danger of 
overflow is also greater. 

The bar at the mouth of the Mississippi, composed of a vast accu- 
mulation of mud and sand, one hundred feet above the bottom of the 
bed of the river at New Orleans, dams ,back the water and produces 
an elevation of its surface, and a consequent decrease of velocity. 
An increase in the elevation of the bar, or heighth of swell, would in- 
volve the upper reach of the river in floods to which it had not 
been previously subjected. The water below the horizontal line drawn 
from the summit of the bar at the mouth until it strikes the bottom of 
the river in the upper reach, cannot be perfectly dead, because the 
surface of the river inclines toward the Gulf; but will undoubtedly 
check the velocity of the water from above and cause a greater eleva- 
tion of its surface in the upper reach. 

The mouth of the pass through which the Mississippi empties its 
water being expanded by the action of the waves from the Gulf in high 
winds, and the action of the water of the river in high floods, added 
to the unprotected state of the banks extending into the Gulf, causes 
an undue expansion of the channel arid a corresponding dissipation of 
the strength, and a decrease of the velocity of the water, in the very 
place where both strength and velocity could be most effectively use- 
ful. There can be no doubt that the river, in high floods, discharges a 
sufficient volume of water, were it properly directed and concentrated, 
to sweep away all shoals and all bars composed merely of sand and 
mud. 

Hitherto the Mississippi has been entirely neglected. Its water has 
been permitted to make its way to the Gulf in such channels as chance 
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or circumstance might direct. No attempt has ever yet been made to 
regulate or direct its course nor even to control its waters, except by 
the construction of levees; and that has beer done more for the pur- 
pose of permitting the cultivation of the adjacent lands, than with 
any view to a systematic regulation of its channel. The fact that 
overflows are becoming more frequent, and the damage inflicted by 
each succeeding overflow more extensive, shows very conclusively that 
the time is rapidly approaching, if it be not already come, when the 
river must be attended to, or the whole lower channel of the river, will 
undergo changes, that will involve in distress and ruin most of those 
who now live upon its banks. Neither would it be a difficult matter 
to improve the channel of the river so as to give it such uniformity 
of depth and velocity as would increase its utility as a commercial 
outlet for the great valley through which it flows, and, at the same 
time, give perfect security to the adjacent lands and the people who 
reside upon its banks. The water of the river is the great lever, 
capable of accomplishing all the improvement that may be desired, 
provided it be judiciously directed. 

The great object to be sought for, in the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi river, is the lowering of the bed; for, in accomplishing this, we 
accomplish all that is necessary. If we can do this, we secure the 
adjacent lands, from the injurious effects of filtration, and entirely 
remove the danger of overflow, while, at the same time, we increase 
its capacity for commercial uses. Our first step in the accomplish- 
ment of this most desirable end, is to produce uniformity in the width 
of the channel. 

Where the channel has expanded and the water has been permitted 
to spread itself out beyond its average width, it should be concentrated. 
The water, in a wide réach, being thus contracted, acquires an increase 
of velocity, and corresponding increase of power, and soon removes 
any shoal that may have accumulated there in consequence of the 
expansion of the water hitherto and its corresponding decrease of 
velocity. This uniformity of velocity gradually tends to produce 
uniformity in the depth of the water and the fall of the bed. 

Where the water of the river has been divided by an island into two 
separate channels, thus weakening its power, checking its velocity and 
producing shoals, the more circuitous of the two channels should be 
closed and the more direct left open. The water, being thus confined 
to one channel, will soon remove, or can be made to remove, any defect 
or obstruction which may have been caused by the division. 

Where the uniformity of the channel is interrupted by a bend in the 
river, the velocity of the current checked by the increased resistance, 
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and the bed of the river elevated by the deposit of sedimentary mat. 
ter, a cut-off, seasonably, judiciously and properly made, will shorten 
and straighten the course of the river, increase the velocity, deepen 
the channel, relieve the reach above from the accumulation of water 
kept back by the increased resistance of the bend and the deposit of 
sedimentary matter, lower the surface of its water, and remove all! 
danger of overflow. 

Where there is a bar at the mouth of a river, as there is at the 
mouth of each of the passes of the Mississippi, and where the water 
that flows over the bar has been much diminished in volume and yeloc- 
ity by a number of outlets and its force still further dissipated and 
weakened by an undue and unnecessary expansion of the channel 
at the mouth, the only remedy is the closing up of these outlets 
and the contraction of the mouth by permanent banks within a 
width of channel uniform with that above. By the adoption of this 
course, the water being confined, its velocity increased and its power 
concentrated, the whole force of the river is brought to bear upon the 
bar, which, if it be composed of mere mud and sand, is obliged to give 
way before it, and gradually, but certainly, increase the depth of water 
over it. 

From these remarks it will appear evident, that the best and in fact 
only safe agent in the improvement of the river Mississippi, is its own 
water—as volume and velocity combine a power, that, properly 
directed, is all-sufficient for the purpose. It is the volume of water in 
a river, and its velocity, that make the channel, and very little observ- 
ation is necessary to convince any one, that, wherever the volume is 
dissipated or divided and the velocity diminished, there shoals or bars 
are generally found, and the water is kept back and prevented from 
discharging itself freely ; while, on the other hand, wherever the water 
is confined within a channel of a normal breadth, the velocity is suf- 
ficient to keep it open and deep enough to discharge its water freely. 

Connected with the river Mississippi, in high water, is a number of 
bayous, lagoons, or dead-water lakes, into which the surplus water of 
the river flows in time of high floods, where they remain as in a res- 
ervoir, to return again when the water in the main channel begins to 
subside. Were the bed of the river deeper than it is, these would be 
no longer necessary as repositories for the surplus water, and the com- 
munication with the water of the river might be cut off without dan- 
ger ; but, in the present evidently elevated condition of the bed, they 
are highly useful in checking the too rapid and high rise, and too 
sudden fall, of its floods. The northern lakes may, in like manner, 
though on a far more extensive scale, be looked upon as reservoirs and 
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equalizers of the St. Lawrence. Such is the influence’ they exercise 
on that river, that the difference between low and high water mark at 
Montreal does not exceed two feet. 

The idea, however, which seems to be entértained by some, that 
outlets or channels additional to the main one, through which portions 
of the water are discharged, are useful in relieving the river in high 
water, and preventing overflows, is altogether a mistaken one. It is 
true a lateral outlet, newly opened, may afford a temporary relief in 
time of high water ; but, instead of doing a permanent benefit to the 
channel of the river, it only serves to increase the cause that gives 
rise to the evil, to prevent which it was adopted as an expedient. 
From the increasing frequency and destructiveness of overflows it is 
evident that the bed of the river is being elevated. This can only 
arise from the deposit of sedimentary matter, caused by a diminution 
of the velocity of the current wherever the elevation has taken place. 
Any diminution of the volume of water in the river will necessarily 
cause a decrease of its velocity, and that, of course, will cause an 
increase of deposits. 

An outlet, therefore, though it may afford a temporary relief this 
year, by relieving the river of its surplus water, yet, by diminishing 
the volume of water in the river, and consequently decreasing the 
velocity, it causes a still greater increase of the deposits, and a more 
rapid elevation of the river’s bed—the very cause of the evil complained 
of—so that, next year, the bed of the river having risen still higher, the 
danger of overflow becomes still greater. The end and object of any 
system that may be adopted for the improvement of the Mississippi 
should be to deepen its bed. Any system that may be proposed, how- 
ever it may appear to have a temporary beneficial effect, if it should 
in any way, directly or indirectly, immediately or remotely, have a 
tendency to elevate the bed of the river, should be unhesitatingly 
rejected. such a system, instead of being one of improvement, would 
end in the filling up of the present channel, and the ruia of those 
whose interests are involved in its continuance. 

The lateral branches or outlets of the Mississippi, have a shorter 
course to the Gulf, a greater fall and, consequently, a much greater 
velocity, in proportion to the volume of water in their channels. It 
will be found, also, on examination, that the velocity of their respec- 
tive currents near the bottom is much greater than in the Mississippi. 
The consequence is, that, while the bed of the Mississippi is evidently 
becoming more elevated, the greater scouring power in the current of 
those outlets is deepening their channels, and that they are yearly 
receiving a larger portion of the water of the main river. Should this 
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process be permitted to continue, without any effort to counteract ji, 

the final result must be, that one of those outlets will one day become 

the main channel, through which the great mass of water from above 
will discharge itself. 

The velocity of water in a river diminishes from the surface toward 
the bottom, where the resistance is greatest. The following rule, which 
is founded on experiment, will enable us, when we have the velocity 
at the surface, to find the velocity at the bottom of a perpendicular. 
The velocity at the bottom of a river is equal to the velocity at the 
surface minus 0.008 multiplied by the velocity at the surface multi- 
plied by the depth =r—0.008 vd. 

For example: If the velocity at the surface be five feet per second, 
and the depth one hundred feet, the velocity at the bottom is equal to 
5—0.008 X5 x 100=1 foot per second. 

According to experiment, the velocity of the water, on a sandy bot- 
tom, should not exceed one foot per second, te prevent it from wearing 
away, and the channel from deepening. Any velocity at the bottom 
of those outlets, exceeding this, must, necessarily, enlarge the area of 
their cross-sections, and increase the discharge, in a given time—while 
the velocity in the Mississippi will continue to decrease and the bed 
become elevated. 

In order to show, by calculation, the effect of the division of a river 
into two separate and equal branches: Let the breadth of the undivi- 
ded river be two thousand feet, the depth eighty feet, and the fall ten 
feet, in the length of five hundred and twenty-eight thousand feet: the 
mean velocity, by the foregoing formula, will be 3.6 feet per second, 
and the discharge, five hundred and seventy-six thousand cubic feet per 
second. 

If the division be so arranged, according to the laws which govern 
the uniform motion of the water in open channels, that the breadth of 
each of the branches be three-fourths of that of the undivided river, 
or 2,000 X0.75=1,500 feet, the depth of water sixty-one feet, the pe- 
rimeter one thousand six hundred and twenty-two feet, and the fall to 
remain as abdve, ten feet, in the length of five hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand feet. The mean velocity, by the foregoing formula, will 
be 3.148, and the discharge, two hundred and eighty-eight thousand and 
forty-two cubic feet per second, or half the quantity discharged by the 
undivided river. 

By the former rule laid down, the velocity, at the bottom of the un- 
divided river, will be 3.6—0.008 3.6 X80=1.3 feet per second, while 
the velocity, at the bottom of the branches, will be 3.148—0.008x 
3.148 X61=1.6 feet per second. 
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This ought to be sufficient to satisfy any one of the pernicious effects 
of the division of the water of a river into separate branches, or outlets. 
In the first place, the two channels occupy one thousand feet more breadth, 
and present so much the more resistance to the water, which, on that ac- 
count, and because their volume, in each channel, is less than when 
united, and the depth decreased, suffer a corresponding loss in veloc- 
ity. ‘This shows, conclusively, that the whole volume of water in the 
river is much better able to deepen its channel, or keep it clear, than 
when it is divided into branches; and that, if it cannot do either in 
the former case, it is far less likely to do it in the latter. 

In order to render more clear the principles laid down in these views, 
I will give a table containing, in feet, the length of the Mississippi, from 
the Gulf to the bayou La Fourche, bayou Plaquemine, bayou Man- 
chac and the Atchafalaya, with the fall, mean breadth, mean depth, 
mean velocity, velocity at the bottom, and its discharge in cubic feet. 
In the table will also be found the above mentioned outlets, with the 
length in feet from the commencement of their mouths, with their fall, 
mean breadth, mean depth, mean velocity, velocity at the bottom, and 
also their discharge in cubic feet. The length of the river to the differ- 
ent points named, as well as that of the outlets, is taken from Latour- 
ette’s map of Louisiana.. The cross-sections of the river and outlets 
are assumed. I also assume an outlet from New Orleans to lake Pont- 


chartrain, and subject to the same calculations: 


¢. 


See 
tom, in ft., per sec. 
tet per second, 


Fall at high water, 
per second. 


Mean depth in feet. 
Mean velocity in feet 
Discharge in cubic 


Length in feet. 


Breadth in 


MISSISSIPPT RIVER. 
From the Gulf to Bayou La Fourche, 180 miles,... 950,400 5 = 2,000 
* do. to do. Plaquemine, 210 “ ...1,108,800 2 2,000 
« «© do. to do. Manchac, 220 41,161,600 = 2: 2.000 
“« «© do. to the Atchafalaya, 300 “~ ...1,584,006 3 2,000 
LATERAL BRANCHES. 
Bayou La Fourche, from the Gulf to the Missis- 
SA RO Bs rectintsies meeneeneierigesasiasecseine . 528,000 1,000 3 2.38 90,000 
Bayou Plaquemine, from the Gulf to the Mi is- 
sippi, 60 miles 816,800 1.000 3 .2 3.8 126,000 
Bayou Manchace, from the Gulf to the Mississippi, 
iciitinddudsdthmettiiivecasinicthtbienauantnceeaserteheanne 264,000 22 1,000 ‘ . .3 141,000 
Atchi ifalaya, from 1 the Gulf to the Mis 


800,000 
800.000 
800.000 
SU0.000 


ps es es es Velocity at the bot- 
7 


> > 


580.000 3 1,000 3 2.7 3.4 111,000 
Outlet, from the ‘Lake to the 


New Orleans, 5 miles, 26,400 5 1,000 30 12 9.2 260,000 

From the above table, it must be evident, at a glance, that, though 
the mean velocity of the water in the Mississippi may differ but little 
from that of the water in the outlets, yet, that the velogity at the bot- 
tom of the latter is much greater than that of the former, and that a 
much stronger scouring power is at work, gradually clearing out and 
deepening their channels, which must render them capable of discharg- 
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ing, every year, 2 larger quantity of water from the main channel, 
which, of course, must continue to diminish its volume, decrease its ye- 
locity, increase its deposits, elevate its bed and augment the danger of 
overflows. 

The assumed outlet from the Mississippi, above New Orleans, into 
lake Pontchartrain, shows, conclusively, the danger attendant upon out- 
lets. An outlet made in the place assumed would have so great a 
fall, in proportion to the length of its course, that the result would 
necessarily bea velocity that would soon open for itself a channel, 
deep enough and large enough to divert the entire volume of water 
in the Mississippi, from its present channel, into the lake Pontchar- 
train. 

Let us assume the breadth of the Mississippi, opposite New Orleans, 
to be two thousand feet, the mean depth one hundred feet, and thie fall, 
at high water, fourteen feet, in the length of 100 miles, or five hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand feet, and we have the mean velocity 4.73 
feet per second, and the discharge nine hundred and forty-six thousand 
cubic feet per second. 

Assuming that the Mississippi and Atchafalaya have each of them 
a breadth of two thousand feet, a mean velocity of 4.73 feet per sec- 
ond and a length of five hundred and twenty-eight thousand feet—but 
that the mean depth of the Mississippi is one hundred feet, while 
that of the Atchafalaya is only sixty feet—the required fall for the for- 
mer will be fourteen feet, and for the latter 22.5 feet. 

From this it is evident that a greater depth of channel in the Mis- 
sissippi would enable it to discharge its water with less fall, even though 
the velocity were the same; and also, that, at present, the former affords 
a better vent than the latter for the immense volume of water tliat 
flows through its valley, and, consequently, that much the largest por- 
tion of it passes through its channel on its way to the Gulf. How 
long this preference may continue, depends upon the means that may 
be used to prevent the former from gradually filling up its bed, while 
the latter is deepening and enlarging its channel. 

If, in addition to what we have already stated, it be assumed that 
the levees contribute to the elevation of the bed of the river, and con- 
sequent decrease of its ability to discharge its water, no dependence 


can be placed on the continuance of the present condition of the 


river. It is, therefore, advisable, that measures should be adopted, 
and that speedily, to improve the course of the river by lowering its 
bed and reducing the vertical rise of the surface of its water. 

In expressing these views I have only to regret that I am not in 
possession of the necessary levels, and geometrical and hydrometrical 
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measurements, that would enable me to write more definitely on this 
exceedingly important subject. 

From the foregoing remarks, and those which I have previously 
made on the improvement of the Mississippi river, the following con- 
clusion may be drawn: 

Ist. That shoals, bars and islands, circuitous and expanded channels, 
have each and all of them the effect of checking the velocity of the 
water, preventing its free discharge, increasing the deposits, elevating 
the bed of the river, adding to the vertical rise of its surface, and in- 
creasing the danger of overflow; and, also, that outlets, by diminishing 
the volume of its water, tend to the very same end. 

2d. That, by making the channel, as far as practical, straight, uni- 
form and of a normal breadth, and by confining the entire volume of 
water within the main channel, shutting up all outlets not absolutely 
necessary to be left open, the water will be discharged more freely, the 
velocity will be made more uniform, shoals and bars will be swept 
away, the bed of the river lowered, the vertical rise of the surface re- 
duced, and overflows, if not entirely prevented, rendered less frequent 
and less destructive. 

3d. That, by regulating the quantity of water to be discharged by 
the Mississippi and the outlets above named, the tendency of the for- 
mer to elevate its bed, and of the latter to deepen and enlarge their 
channels, may be so counteracted as to prevent permanent mischief to 
the present main channel and the interests connected with its continu- 
ance. 

4th. That, in order to place within the reach of those who may be 
selected to direct the works that may be undertaken for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi, all the information necessary to enable them 
to direct to the best advantage, correct hydrometrical measurements, 
levels and observations, should be taken to determine the normal 
breadth of the river, the proper distance of the levees from each 
side of the channel, the cross-sectional area of the stream in the 
main channel, and the outlets for mean and high water, the velocity 
of the water at every important point in the main channel and outlets 
from the Gulf up, as far as may be deemed necessary, &c., Ke. 

The above views, such as they are, I offer to the consideration of 
those who are most interested in inquiring whether they are correct 
or not. They are not mere idle speculations, adopted without reflec- 
tion, and supported only by hasty and superficial examinations. They 
are in accordance with the principles laid down by the best writers on 
hydraulies. I have ventured to lay them before the public, because I 
have long felt satisfied that no system based upon principles different 
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from those embraced in them, can ever permanently improve the con- 
dition of the Mississippi, and that to these views those most interested 





in the improvement of that river must come at last, if they desire to 






continue the present channel and preserve themselves from ruin. 
Mosite, May 5, 1850. 
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QUIXOTE; LOPE DE VEGA AND CALDERON; DECLINE OF SPANISH LETTERS.—By 
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Ir is with emotions of melancholy we are accustomed to regard the 
decline of Spain, and her glories faded into dust, from the high rank 
in the politics of Europe accorded, at one time, to her by universal 







ce 


consent. The victim of arbitrary and despotic power—the theater of 






court intrigues and revolutions—with a wealthy, dominant, but un- 






scrupulous, hierarchy fattening upon the substance of the land, and re- 






pressing and crushing out the vital energies of the people by a system 






of intolerence the most perfect, and a total suppression of all light 






and knowledge; broken up, by almost impassable physical divisions, 





into provinces distinct in character, institutions and customs; without 





commerce or manufactures; with agriculture degraded to the lowest 






condition, and the landed interests monopolized by princes and nobles 






of Church and State; industry denied its accustomed motives, security 






and reward: such is Spain; and we naturally contrast her position 
with what it was when Charles V had extended his dominions too 
widely forthe sun ever to set. upon them—or when, at a still earlier pe- 







riod, her monarch parceled out the world by treaty, and reserved to 






himself, of its empire and its treasures, by far the greater and the 





wealthier part. The admonition is a solemn one, which it becomes us 






all to heed in the day of our pride, our arrogance and our power ! 





To imagine that the literature of a nation will not be influenced and 






determined by its political and social condition, would be in violation 





of all the teachings of experience. The history of Spain, in every pe- 






riod, confirms the judgment ; and we gather, with a fidelity and truth- 





fulness which is never once at fault, from the earliest ballads of the 





country—the chronicles, the books of chivalry, romanceros and dra- 






* History of Spanish Literature, by George Ticknor. 3 vols. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1849. Glimpses of Spain, or Notes of an Unfinished 


Tour in 1847, by 8. T. Wallis. Harper & Brothers. 1849. 
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ma—all the incidents and evidences of progress or decline of the Span- 


ish people, through their romantie struggles, defeats and triumphs, 
from the earliest Moorish invasion to the present times. 

We were in almost entire ignorance of the variety, richness and €z- 
tent. of the literature of Spain, before the publication of the compre- 
hensive work of Mr. Ticknor, referred to at the head of our article. 
The world is indebted to this gentleman for one of the most elaborate 
and faithful exhibitions of the literary progress and decay of a nation, 
at all times attracting a romantic interest, which has appeared in any 
language ; and the scholar will not know which to admire most, the ele- 
gance of its arrangement and classic beauty of style, or the profound 
and enthusiastic researches, conducted amidst the buried, obscure and 
almost forgotten, records of the remote past. 

The work of Ticknor, we need net say, is a credit to American lit- 
erature, and, like those of Prescott and Irving, marks an epoch in its 
history. It has been the labor almost of a life—as the author tells us 
he began, as early as 1818, the collection of materiats for it, in a visit 
to Spain, and has added to them ever, since, until he has gathered the 
most magnificent collection of Spanish literary works to be found in 
America. 

The volumes on our table possess a degree of interest and attrac- 
tion, not to be surpassed by any that have been published in the pres- 
ent century, and open upon us a world as novel as that which the 
genius of Columbus made bare to the adventurers of Castile and 
Aragon. 

No country in Europe has passed through a greater number of 
changes and revolutions than Spain. Its earliest records run back in 
antiquity to the Lberians, a fierce and warlike people who overspread 
the peninsula, and whose descendants are supposed to be the Biscay- 
ans, from many peculiarities in their institutions and manners of the 
present day. This people were overpowered by the Celts, who were 
among the earliest of those hordes that poured down upon Europe from 
Asia; but at what period the event occurred is involved in obscurity. 
The contest was long and terrible; and, when the races, at last, were 
extinguished in each other, their names were preserved in the appro- 


riate appellation, derived from the two, Celi:berian. The reputa- 


TY 
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tion of the country for the precious metals attracted, soon after, the 
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enicians, from across the Mediterranean ; and they planted colonies 
near the pillars of Hercules, near Cadiz, and on the banks of the 
Guadalquiver—adding greatly thereby to their own wealth, rank and 
consequence. The Carthagenians, who were of the same race, after 
the first Punic war, took entire possession of the country, which they 
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at last yielded to the Scipios and the triumphant Roman armies, in 
the year 201, B.C. Two whole centuries of bloodshed and crime 
elapsed, before the Roman power was securely established in the pen- 
insula. 

The Romans introduced innumerable colonies into Spain, and with 
them all the civilization and refinement of Italy. On every hand was 
clearly recognized the influences of a power, which, having shaken the 
thrones of all the world, began itself to exhibit the tokens of decay. 
Extraordinary privileges were accorded to this favorite province, 
which, in return, contributed more than any other to the resources and 
wealth of the capital. The Latin became almost the language of the 
country—corrupted, it is true, on the introduction of Christianity, by 
ignorant ecclesiastics. The first foreigners elevated to the consulship, 
or honored with a public triumph, was Balbus, from Cadiz; and tlie 
first that occupied the throne of the Caesars, was Trajan, a native’ of 
Seville. Portius Latro,a Spaniard, opened, in the metropolis, a school 
for Roman rhetoric, and numbered, among his pupils, Octavius Cesar, 
Maecenas, Mareus Agrippa and Ovid. The two Senecas, Lucan, Mar- 
tial, Columella, the able writer on agriculture, and, probably, Quinctil- 
ian, were also natives of Spain. 

The fifth century introduced a new and melancholy era in the his- 
tory of southern Europe, and witnessed every trace of civilization and 
progress swept away in wreck and ruin, by the barbarian hordes. who, 
emerging from the northern fastnesses of Asia, from Tartary and from 
Germany, tumultuously passed the Rhine and possessed themselves, 
by easy conquest, of the gardens of the world. 

In the character of her conquerors Spain was fortunate. The Goths 
had already occupied Italy, and become acquainted with its laws, man- 
ners and language. The Visigoths were converts to Christianity, and 
exhibited a remarkable disposition for law and order, as we perceive, in 
the criminal and civil code adopted by them, among the first measures 
of administration. Their language, being unwritten, remained bar- 
barous and but slightly affiliated with the corrupted Latin which con- 
tinued to maintain its rank. The union of the two languages, at last, 
went very far toward the production of the modern Spanish. 

But Spain was destined to another great convulsion, whose influences 
extended over eight centuries, and are associated with nearly every 
thing that is chivalrous, romantic and glorious, in her early history. 
The followers of Mohammed had overrun Asia, Egypt, and all the 
north of Africa. They descended upon Spain, and, in the battle of 
the Gaudalete, and in the three succeeding years, shattered to pieces 
the Gothic power, except in the north-west, where, under Pelayo, the 
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Christians had taken refuge. From this point began those heroic but 
desperate struggles—in which were involved, on the one hand, all the 
associations of home, of nationality and religion; and, on the other, 
the pride, the power and splendor, of the Mohammedan empire—lasting 
through eight hundred years, and only brought to a close, after the fall 
of Granada witnessed the triumph of Christian power, and the banner 
of the Cross floating over the Alhambra, and over every wall and tow- 
er of the peninsula. 

The Moorish power in Spain was marked by much that was glorious 
in civilization, in luxury and letters; and, amid the darkness and gloom 
which had settled upon Europe, shone forth with steady and almost 
dazzling brightness. Men of letters congregated there from all the 
world, attracted by its libraries, its schools and its scholars; and many 
of the regenerating influences which, long afterward, dissipated the 
night of the middle ages, may be traced to the intellectual empires of 
Cordova and Granada. 

The Gothicized Latin of the Christians, coming now in intimate as- 
sociation with the Arabic, a more polished and refined one, adopted 
many of its forms, and borrowed copiously from its vocabulary. The 
change was gradual and continuous, and, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, the amalgamated elements had risen to the dignity of 
a written language, known, ever since, as the Castilian, or Spanish. 
From this period is traced the history of Spanish literature. 

Here we recognize, according to Mr. Ticknor, the existenve, in 
Spain, of a language, spreading gradually throughout the greater part 
of the country, different from the pure or the corrupted Latin, and 
still more different from the Arabic, yet obviously formed by a union 
of both, modified by the analogies and spirit of the Gothic construc- 
tions and dialects, and containing some remains of the vocabularies of 
the Spanish tribes, of the Iberians, the Celts and the Phenicians, who, 
at different periods, had occupied nearly or quite the whole of the pen- 
insula. This language was called, originally, the Romance, because it 
was so much formed out of the language of the Romans; later it was 
galled Spanish, and at last, more frequently, called Castilian, from 
that portion of the country whose political power grew to be so pre- 
dominant, as to give its dialect a preponderance over all others. The 
proportion of all these elements is estimated, by Sarmiento: six-tenths 
of Latin origin, one-tenth Greek and ecclesiastical, one-tenth northern, 
one-tenth Arabic, one-tenth East Indian, American, Gipsey, modern 
German, French and Ita’ian. 


The remarks which we shall now venture upon the literature and 


writers of Spain, will be arranged under the three great divisions 
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adopted by Mr. Ticknor, and, as our space is limited, will necessarily 
be brief and imperfect : 

Period I.—Or Spanisn LirernatTuRE, FROM THE END OF THE TweLrrH CENTURY To 
THE Empire or Cuares V. 

Period I].—From THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH TO THE END OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Period I1].—From tue Accession oF THE Bourron Famizy To tu Invasion or 


Bonaparte. 
The first of these periods embraces all these elements which are en- 


tirely native, and which were developed during the protracted strug- 
gles of Christians and Moors, partaking, both in their poetry and 
prose, in a high degree, of the wild and heroic character of times, such 
as the old chroniclers describe, when “kings and counts and nobles, 
and all the knights that took pride in arms, stabled their horses 
in the rooms where they slept with their wives, to the end that, when 
they heard the war cry, they might find their horses and arms at hand, 
and mount instantly at its summons.” The second period marks the 
imitation of Provencial and Italian refinement, and a departure from 
the original genius and spirit—whilst the two together furnish the main 
elements and characteristics of the present literature of Spain. 

The first known author in the Castilian was one Gonzalo, a priest, 
who lived about 1240, and wrote an octavo volume of poems, mosily of 
the religious order. The following, from his Mourning of the Virgin 
at the Cross, is very life-like: 

“‘ My son, in me and thee life still was felt as one; 
I loved thee much, and thou lovedst me in perfectness, my son ; 
My faith in thee was sure, and I thy faith had won, 
And doth thy large and pitying fate forget me now, my son ? 
My son, forget me not, but take my soul with thine— 
The earth holds but one heart that kindred is with mine, 
John, whom thou gav’st to be my child, who here with me doth pine : 
I pray thee, then, that to my prayer thou graciously incline.” 

Previously to this, however, there are many anonymous poems, the 
most celebrated of which is that of the Cid, consisting of about three 
thousand lines. The Cid was a popular hero of the chivalrous age of 
Spain, and the poem narrates, with stirring, graphic, yet rade, power, 
the long series of glorious exploits, that marked his eventful and splen- 
did military career. It is, besides, a faithful and simple picture of the 
manners, customs and institutions, of that romantie period. We shall 
extract two passages; the first describing the challenge of Munio Gus- 
tioz to Assur Gonzales, at the meeting of the Cortes: 

Assar Gonzales was entering at the door, 


With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor ; 
| 


Ky 


With his sauntering pace and his hardy loo 
Of manners, or of courtesy, little heed he took ; 
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4s, your spirits s il 
f we no new and stirring from the Cid, Ruy Diaz, 
Has he been to Riodivirna, to besiege the windmills there ? 
Does he tax the millers for their toll? or is that practice past ? 
Will he make a match for his daughters—another 1 
Munio Gustioz rose and made reply : 
“ Traitor, wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie ? 
You breakfast before mass, you drink before you pray ; 
is no honor in your heart, nor truth in what you say ; 
yu cheat your comrade and your lord, you flatter to betray. 
1 I despise, your friendship I defy. 
nankind, and most to God on high 
3s that what I sav is t 


rley and challenge betwixt these two. 


ywn author in Castilian literature is Alfonso the T 
inguished in history, “ Alfonso the wise.” 


~~ 1 - \ — rg 4 » { 4 y °° ay . . 
a philosopher, it was said of him, “he was more fit for letters than tfo1 
’ hat , er: a F rs me 41 1 = } 1 ¢] 
the government Of his Subjects ; he studied the heavens and watched the 
’ 


stars, but forgot the earth and lost his kingdom.” To this monarch 
the world is indebted for that code which has had so wide an influence 
for its wisdom and equity, and which, at this day, constitutes almost 
the common law of Spain—the “ Partidas.” This valuable work was 
undertaken in 1265 or 1265, and ealled Las Siete Partidas,or the 
“seven parts,” from the number of divisions contained. It is distin- 
guished in general for a peaceful and polished style, working upon the 
materials of the Decretaly the Digest and Code of Justinian, the 
Fuero Juzgo, a collection of Visigoth laws made by St. Ferdinand, the 
father of Alfonso, and other Spanish and foreign authorities. The 
Partidas, however, differs very much in nature and character from the 
Justinian and Napolean codes, and is rather a collection of legal, moral 
and religious treatises, systematically arranged. t abounds in discus- 
sions of various kinds, and presents; accordi 
ed result of the readings of a learned monare 
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Pre ' Dia Rigdl ie Paar Fa SS pw 
the thirteenth century. on the relative duty of a king and hiss 


and on th ; entire legislation and police, ecclesiastical, civil and moral, 


to which, in their opinion, Spain should be subjected ; the whole inter- 
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, .< ‘ ‘ a P 
ersead With discussions, Ssomectimes more quaint than grave, etc., etc. 
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lhis code, though it was not for nearly a century recognized as of 
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binding authority in Spain, has ever afterward maintained the highest 
earnir i Lat : —_ . ] of ] r , ” 
rank in that country and her colonies, and, since the annexation of 


Louisiana and Florida to the United States.has been consulted con- 
stantly and applied by our jurists. 
‘ 


As this is a matter of deep interest to a large portion of our coun- 
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trymen, we are tempted to go more than we otherwise would into de. 
tail in its discussion. The old code of Louisiana, 1808, digested by 
Moreau Lislet and James Brown, according to Judge Martin. was 
based, among other sources of authority, upon the Paritdas; and he 
tells us, in another place, that the Fuero Viejo, Fuero Juzgo, Partidas 
Recopilaciones Leyes de las Indias, Autos Acordados, and Royal 
Schedules, remained parts of the written law of the Territory at the 
period of the purchase, when not repealed expressly or by implication. 
Few if any copies of some of these were in the hands of the lawyers. 
“To explain them, Spanish commentators were consulted, and the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, and its own commentators. To eke out any de- 
ficiency, the lawyers who came from France or Hispaniola read Po- 
thier, D’ Agnesseau, Dumoulin, &c.* In Beard v. Poydras (4 Mar- 
tin’s Reports, 368), the old supreme court considered O'Reilly's pub- 
lication of the Spanish laws, ete., as the introduction of the Spanish 
code in all its parts, into the province. Afterward in the elaborate 
and splendid decision read by Porter, in Saul v. his creditors (5 N. 
S., 576) it was held, where our own statutes furnish no guide for de- 
cision, recourse must be had to the Spanish laws as they formerly ex- 
isted in this State. After the publication of the new civil code of 
1826 and the act of 1828, abolishing the French, Spanish and Roman 
laws, the court (in 13 L. R., 198) held the repeal as extending only to 
the positive, written or statute laws of those nations, and only such as 
were introductory of a new rule, and not to those which were merely 
declaratory. It was not intended to abrogate the principles of law 
settled by the decisions of courts of justice. There are other decisions 
upon the same point, and the one in 10 L. R., 99, considers the repeal 
perfect for all Spanish laws in force after the promulgation of the code 
of 1808. The new constitution, 1845, declares (Tit. ix, art. 142) all 
laws in force at the adoption of this constitution and not inconsistent 
therewith, shall continue as if the same had not been adopted. 

The Partidas are discussed in Wheaton’s Report of Cases in the U. 
S. Supreme Court, vol. v, appendix, and also in other important cases 
before the same tribunal (Wheaton, vol. 3, p. 202). A translation of 
the entire work, with notes, was published in New Orleans, in 1820, by 
Morceau Lislet & Henry Carleton, in two volumes. We extract the 
following references to the original from the preface: 

“The Partidas, of which we will now speak, is the most perfect sys- 
tem of Spanish laws, and may be advantageously compared with any 
code published in the most enlightened ages of the world. These 
laws, the unceasing subject of the praise and admiration of every ju- 





* History Louisiana, volume ii, p. 292. 
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rist acquainted with them, were compiled in imitation of the Roman 
pandects, and may be considered as the digest of the laws of Spain, 
containing, in addition to the canonical ordinances, all the civil laws in 
force in that kingdom at the time of their promulgation. Ferdinand 
III had projected that great work, in order to prevent confusion and 
diversity in the jurisprudence of the empire, by establishing uniform 
rules of legal decision. But the sudden death of that monarch pre- 
vented the execution of a project which was afterward accomplished 
by the wisdom of Alphonso, his son and successor. Alphonso nomina- 
ted four Spanish jurisconsults, to whom he committed the execution of 
the intended work. These enlightened men, whose names have not 
come down to us, entered upon the arduous task in the year 1256, and 
actually accomplished it in the space of seven years. They borrowed 
from the canonical laws of Spain, all those parts of the new code which 
relate to matters of a religious nature. ‘Those which relate to civil 
and criminal matters, were taken from those usages and customs which 
the law-giver thought fit to preserve, but principally from the Roman 
laws, which the compilers freely translated almost literally, although 
they carefully avoided confessing that fact. 

The Partidas may, therefore, be considered as containing the funda- 
mental principles of the law of Spain. And when we reflect that they 
were compiled amid the tumult of arms and almost perpetual wars 
waged by that kingdom against the Moors, and in an age when most 
of the states of Europe were without any regular systems of jurispru- 
dence, our admiration of this code is raised to the highest pitch. Yet 
we should reflect, that, even at that time, the Spaniards were preparing 
themselves to act the wonderful part they sustained under the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the still more brilliant one of Charles 
V; that the spirit of chivalry had already softened the asperity of 
early manners; that the Moors had introduced in Spain the arts and 
the love of letters, which they had brought over with them from Afri- 
ca, and that the pandects of Justinian had, some time before, been 
found at Amalfi, and were everywhere studied, so as greatly to 
facilitate the execution of this work.” 

Among the earliest monuments of Spanish literature, the “ Ballads”, 
occupy a distinguished place. The first lispings of the muse seem to 
have taken this form, for which it is not difficult to account, consider- 
ing the extraordinary character of the times. Those which have been 
preserved to us in the various collections, and which, no doubt, suffered 
mutilation in their long traditionary passage, are very numerous, 
breathe a spirit of genuine poetic fervor, religion, patriotism and chiv- 
alry ; and, being the product of a people more advanced in civilization 
and refinement, are considered greatly superior in literary excellence 
to the early Scotch and English ballads. They are purely Castilian, 
and expressive of the national sympathies and spirit in so high and 
perfect a degree, as to be sung by the muleteers of Spain of the pres- 
ent day precisely as they were heard by Don Quixote in his adventures 
to Toboso. Love, war, religion, chivalry and heroism, are their sub- 
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jects; and, partaking of the spirit of those glorious struggles for God, 
liberty and nationality, which for so many hundred years were display- 
ed by the Christians of Spain, they burn with all the fires of a lofty 
and genuine inspiration. The authors and dates of most of these are 
unknown, and the collection, as embraced in the “ Romanceros Gene- 
rales,” consists of above a thousand poems. The reader will be obliged 
to us for a few specimens abstracted from the general mass. Count 
Claros is taken to task by his uncle, the Archbishop, for excess of 
gallantry, and, in reply, immortalizes his name as synonymous, all over 
Spain, with that of “true lover” and knight. The Archbishop would 
seem to have been no admirer of the tender sex: 


“Tt grieves me, Count, it grieves my heart, ‘The Infanta’s love you won,’ he says, 


That thus they urge thy fate; 
Since this fond guilt upon thy part 
Was still no crime of state. 
For all the errors love can bring, 
Deserve not mortal pain; 
And I have knelt before the’ King, 
To free thee from thy chain: 
But he, the King, with angry pride, 
Would hear no word I spoke; 
‘The sentence is pronounced,’ he cried, 
‘Who may its power revoke?’ 


| 
| 


1**O uncle, uncle, words like these 


‘When you her guardian were.’ 
O, cousin, less, if you were wise, 
For ladies you would care. 
For he that labors most for them 
Your fate will always prove, 
Since death or ruin none escape, 
Who trust their dangereus love.” 


A true heart never hears; 
For I would rather die to please, 
Than live and not be theirs.” 


A true and Christian knight, was this Count Claros, whose memory 
should be enshrined in the heart of every love-sick swain or maiden, 
while time shall last. The Archbishop, we doubt not, ventured upon 
no other lecture, but abandoned the case as a hopeless one; and Arch- 
bishops have been equally successful from the days of Count Claros 
to our own. We now give a beautiful fragment, which marks the 
manners and events of the times when Moor and Christian were in 





constant and deadly conflict: 


I was the Moorish maid, Morayma, 
I was that maiden, dark and fair; 
A Christian came, he seemed in sorrow— 
Fuli of falsehood came he there. 
Moorish he spoke—he spoke it well— 
* Open the door, thou Moorish maid, 
So shalt thou be by Allah blessed; 
So shall I save my forfeit head.” 
But how can I, alone and weak, 
Unbar and know not who is there ?” 


} “But I'm the Moor, the Moor Mazote, 

| ‘The brother of thy mother dear: 

| A Christian fell beneath my hand. 
The alealde comes, he comes apace, 

| And if thou open not thy door, 

| Iperish here before thy face.” 

| I rose in haste, I rose in fear, 

| I seized my cloak, I missed my vest, 

| And rushing to the fatal door, 


| I threw it wide at his behest. 


On the death of Ferdinand and the division of the kingdom be- 
tween his children, the Cid approaches Zamora, a town which fell to 
one of the daughters, in the service of her brother, who wages a bloody 
war. This daughter, from one of the high towers, thus addresses the 
warrior, who was formerly her lover: 


Away, away! proud Roderic! 
Castilian proud, awsy! 

Bethink thee of that olden time, 
That happy, honored day, 


| Confessed thee for his son. 


| When, at St. James’s holy shrine, 


Thy knighthood first was won; 
When Ferdinand, my royal sire, 
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We conclude this department, however, unwillingly, with the simple 


nd touchingly beautiful ballad, where an elder sister reproaches the 


younger, on noticing her first sympte 


ms of love. It would seem that the 


tender inspiration differed little five hundred years ago and now, and 


its unmistakeable signs are as recognizable in our day, in Laura, Mary, 
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Passing over the other two divisions, into which the first period of 
Spanish literature resolves itself, viz., the Chronicles, or exaggerated 
histories of the achievements and heroes of the country, and the Dra- 


See mares 


Se 


~ 


ma, then forming upon a religious basis, we come to those most extra- 
ordinary productions, which, in the early period of many European 
nations, and in none in so high a degree as in Spain, exercised a wide | 
and deep influence upon the popular mind, and exhibited themselves | 
in so many various and grotesque forms—the Romances of Chivalry. 
They belong to an age when arms were the pursuit of every gentleman, 
and infused their spirit into all ranks—even the lowest—of society. 
Accustomed, as the common people were, to hear—recorded in the most 
popular of all literature, the ballads—the achievements of their favor- 
ite heroes; and the knights and gentry to gather from the Chronicles 
the more sober and systematic, yet, in many respects, equally ficti- 
tious and exaggerated, accounts of the same persons and events; it 
was not remarkable that a style of composition should be demanded 
and come into vogue, intermediate between the two, and devoted to a 
similar class of subjects, but resting wholly upon a fictitious basis. It 


i 
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is to this period that we trace the origin of modern romance writing, 
which has, in all countries, become a powerful agency in determining 
society and manners, and to which ancient history furnishes no coun- 
terpart. Ifthe Romances of Chivalry seem to us a preposterous and 
absurd creation, we are not the less to accord to many of them a high 
degree of literary merit and a controlling influence upon manners and 
institutions, for several hundred years, down almost to the period when 
Cervantes, in the adventures of Don Quixote, waged his relentless 
and exterminating warfare. Ridiculous as they were, the evidences 
are too strong to be resisted, that, not only among the common people, 
but even in the higher ranks of society, these fictions were received 
and believed as faithful and true records of the achievements of actual 
knights and heroes, who had made the world famous by their high and 
chivalrous deeds; and the minds of men were prepared for so extra- 
ordinary credulity, by the Chronicles, which pretended to historical 
accuracy, and the course of the mother church and its cunning priests, 
who demanded an unquestioning faith in the silliest and most ridicu- 
lous supernatural interventions and miracles, upon almost every day 
in the calendar. 

France would seem to have given origin to this style of fiction, 
though the growth which it afterward took upon the soil of Spain was 
infinitely more luxurious and flourishing. As early as the twelfth cen- 
tury, the French were acquainted with “Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table,” and “ Charlemagne and his Peers,” introduced from 4 
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Brittany into Normandy. These and other old fictions furnished the 
material out of which were elaborated the wild creations of Ariosto, 
Spenser, Wieland, ete. It was not until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, that we trace their existence in Spain. The first in rank. in 
merit and influence, and the head of a long and almost intermina- 
ble series, is the world-famous fiction of “Amadis of Gaul,” which was 
a translation from the Portuguese. It ran immediately through many 
editions in the French, Italian and Spanish languages, and was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm which has never been surpassed. The events 
of the book carry us back to the Christian era, and illustrate a pattern 
of knighthood, “ perfect in courage and in chastity.” Amadis is an 
imaginary character and son of the king of Gaula. His birth is ille- 


itimate, and he is found upon the sea and carried to England and 


ul 
5 
‘ 


Scotland. He falls in love with Oriana, the daughter of the English 
king. His legitimate brother is Galaor, the son of the king of Gaula, 
who has married EKlisena, the mother of Amadis. “ The adventures 
of these two knights (natural brothers), partly in England, France, 
Germany and Turkey, and partly in unknown regions and amidst en- 
chantments—sometimes under favor of their ladies, and sometimes, as 
in the hermitage of the Firm Island, under their frowns—fill up the 
book, which, after the broad journeyings of the principal knights, and 
incredible numbers of combats between them and other knights, ma- 
gicians and giants, ends at last in the marriage of Amadis and Oriana, 
and the overthrow of all the enchantments that had so long opposed 
their love.” 

The Amadis de Gaul was followed by the stories of “ Esplandian,” 
“The History of Florisando,” “ Lisuarte of Greece,” “ The most Won- 
derful Amadis of Greece,” “Don Florisel de Ninquea,” “Anaxartes, Son 
of Lisuarte,’ “Don Silves de la Selva,” “ Leandro the Fair,” and 
~The Roman des Romans,” which was a kind of digest of all the pre- 
ceding, ete. “The Palmerin de Oliva” and the “ Palmerin of Eng- 
land” belong also to the same class, and the latter is said to be inferior 
only to Amadis de Gaul, of which it will be remembered that Cervan- 
tes makes the barber and the curate thus discourse in Don Quix- 
ote: 

“*There is something mysterious about this matter,’ said the curate; 
‘for, as [ have heard, this was the first book of knight-errantry that 
was printed in Spain, and all the others have had their origin and 
source here; so that, as the arch-heretic of so mischievous a sect. I 
hink he should, without a hearing, be condemned to the fire.’ ‘No, 
sir,’ said the barber ; ‘for 1 too have heard that it is the best of all 
the books of its kind that have been written, and, therefore, for its sin- 
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gularity, it ought to be forgiven.’ ‘That is the truth,’ answered the 
curate, ‘and so let us spare it for the present.’ ” * 

Our space will not permit any notice of the origin and progress of 
the courtly school, in the first period of Spanish literature. terminating 
with the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. For nearly four centuries. the 
national spirit had advanced and produced results in civilization, refine- 

ment and letters, far beyond what could be furnished in the history of 
cotemporary nations. We witness the “ first efforts of a generous people 
to emancipate themselves from the cold restraints of a merely material 
existence, and watch, with confidence and sympathy, the movement of 
their secret feelings and prevalent energies, as they are struggling up- 
ward into the poetry of a native and earnest enthusiasm, persuaded 
that they must at last work out for themselves a literature bold, fervent 
and original, marked with the features and impulses of the national 
character, and able to vindicate for itself a place among the permanent 
monuments of modern civilization.” This brilliant prospect, unfortu- 
nately, was destined too soon to be blasted by the introduction—through 
the growing intolerance and bigotry of the times, sustained by the au- 
thority of Ferdinand and Isabella themselves—of the Inquisition, which 
had been so formidable an engine against the Albigenses in Provence. 
The dark, terrible and noiseless machinery of this accursed tribunal, 
earrying dismay and death into the ranks of Moors and Jews, was soon 
brought to bear upon all classes of society, and, with the progress of 
the Reformation, crushed, in Spain, the very life and soul of all that 
was bright or glorious in her rising civilization. 

The two centuries which followed witnessed the growth of Spanish 
military glory, in the ney and wider arena of foreign conquest and 
empire. Charles the Fifth marched steadily forward, extending the 
dominions of Spain over the greater part ef the world, and creating a 
realm for Philip the Second, upon which, it was exultingly said, the 
sun never set. The Reformation, which, in every other country, was 





* Among the other fictions, of the same stamp with Amadis, are “ Belianis of 
Greece,” “Olivante de Laura,” “Felixmarte of Hircania,” “The Renowned 
Knight Cifar,” ‘‘ The Bold Knight of Claribalte,” “The Invincible Knight Le- 
polemo,” “ Romance of Merlin,” “ Tristan de Leonnais,” “The Holy Cup,” 
«« Reynoldos de Montalban,” “ Cleomadez,” “ Cestial Chivalry,” “ Knight of the 
Bright Star,” and “ The Christian Knight, the Conqueror of Heaven.” Many of 
these last were of a religious character, and full of wild and exaggerated lives 
of the saints and martyrs, and cunningly devised fables, to inerease the power 
and influence of the priesthood, who could not allow so powerful a medium of 
influencing the masses to be monopolized by knight-errantry and arms. The 
reader will remember the amusing account which Cervantes gives of Don Quix- 
ote’s library. 
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producing convulsions which shook the very foundations of soci ty, 


could find no admission into Spain. There the Inquisition, with the 


most perfect organization, anticipated its approaches. A papal bull 
authorized Charles V to have prepared a list of books pertaining to 
Protestantism, dangerous to be read in his dominion, and the penalty 
of death was decreed by Philip II upon whoever should keep, buy or 
sell, any book included within the list known as the Index Expurgato- 
rius of the Inquisition. What was now a war against Protestantism 
eame soon to be one upon letters. The first scholars of the age, in 
every branch of learning, were made amenable to this tribunal, and a 
censorship of the, press was established, more stringent and degrad- 
ing than history has ever recorded before or since. The marks of this 
subserviency cannot but be distinctly recognized in the pages of every 
author, and in the total absense of that spirit of freedom and boldness 
so indispensably necessary to all literary excellence. 

The more frequent intercourse which was now springing up with 
Italy introduced into Spain a character of composition and a class of 
writers who are designated as of the Idalian School. The first of these 
was Boscan, whose friend, Garcilasso dela Vega, is said to have ear- 
ried the best forms of Italian verse to a height they never afterward 
reached in Spanish poetry. This young man, after a brilliant life in 
the field, and after many heroic achievements, died at the early age of 
thirty-three, leaving behind him a volume of poems. Among the oth- 
er writers of this school, were Acuna, Antonio de Villegas, Gregorio 
Silv sire and Diego Mendoza, the last of whom combined a life of 
military adventure with one of high literary effort and scholarship. 

The discovery of America produced an order of historical writings 
in Spain, which is worthy of our attention. The Relaciones of Her- 
nando Cortez, which were the elaborate reports of that commander of 
whatever he saw and did in the New World, are among the first. He 
was succeeded by Francisco Lopez de Gomara, who sketched the adven- 
tures of Cortez, and contributed a History of the Indies. The mis- 
takes of this writer, who followed Cortez implicitly, and was his secre- 
tary, were corrected by Bernal Diaz. Gonzalo Fernandes de Oveido 
published, in 1535, the Natural and General History of the Indies, in 
fifty books, followed, in 1561, by the great work of Las Casas upon 
the same subject. Nunez de Vaca’s account of his Shipwreck and 
Captivity in Llorida, the Conquest of Peru, by Xerez, and the similar 
work by Carate, belong also to this era. The Smithsonian Institute, 
it is understood, intend the publication of a complete index of all the 
early works, in every language, relating to the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of America. 
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The remainder of what we have time to say upon the second division 
of Spanish literary history, will be included in a notice of Miguel Cer- 
vantes and the editions fo Don Quixote, Lope de: Vega, Calderon, 
Spanish proverbs, and the decay of Spanish character. , 

Micven pe Cervantes Saavepra, though of poor and humble par- 
entage, belonged yet toa family which claimed a long line of noble 
ancestry, often distinguished in the service of their country. He tells 
us that poetry and the drama were his passion at the earliest age, and 
that his reading extended through everything down to the mutilated 
scraps of paper he picked up in the streets. At twenty-three, he served 
as chamberlain to the Spanish minister, at the Court of Rome, but left 
the post immediately after and joined, as a foot soldier, the armament 
under Don John of Austria, against the Turks, under the conviction, 
it would seem, “that none make better soldiers than those whi are 
transplanted from the region of letters to the fields of war, and that 
never scholar became a soldier that was not a good and a brave one.” 
During five years his service was of the most eventful and brilliant 
character; and, in the famous fight of Lepanto, which arrested the 
progress of the Turks, he received several wounds, and lost the use of 
one of his arms for life. Returning from these wars, he was carried 
into slavery by the Algerines, who found him no submissive or tracta- 
ble subject, judging from his numerous conspiracies and rebellions, 
and the remark of the old Dey, “If he could but keep that lame 
Spaniard well guarded, he should consider his capital, his slaves and 
his galleys, safe.” Ransomed at last, his love of military excitement 
and glory led him into the Portuguese wars, waged by Philip the second. 
From this period begins that literary career which has placed him at 
the head of his countrymen, and which, no doubt, for centuries to come, 
will win the applause and fame of the civilized world. His first pro- 
duction, The Galatea, a pastoral romance, was never finished; its ob- 
ject, the favor of his lady-love, having been, it is said, accomplished in 
the mean while. When the barbar and the curate are searching Don 
Quixote’s library, they light upon this volume, “ But what book is 
the next one?’ said the curate. “The Galatea, of Miguel de Cer- 
vantes,” replied the barber. “ This Cervantes,” said the curate, “ has 
been a great friend of mine these many years, and I know that he is 
more skilled in sorrows than in verse. His book is not without hap- 
piness in the invention; it proposes something, but finishes nothing. 
So we must wait for the second part,’ &c. The book was, of course, 
spared. The Galatea was followed by several plays, possessing more 
or less of merit, but not so successful as to rescue the author from 
poverty and suffering. He removed to Seville, and filled, for many 
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years, an humble office connected with the revenues, and, being a de- 
faulter in a petty sum, was imprisoned. He besought the king, to no 


purpose, for an appointment in America. There is a tradition of his 


being afterward employed to collect monastic rents, in La Mancha, 
where the angry debtors threw him into prison—within whose walls, to 
avenge himself, he began to write Don Quixote, and gave him a nativity 
in La Mancha. He admits, himself, that it was begun in prison, without 
saying where. His residence, a few years later, at Valladolid, marked 
by an account, in his own hand-writing, of sewing work done by his 
sister, and his imprisonment as a witness, evince no improvement in 
his wretched fortunes. In 1604, Don Quixote was licensed at Valla- 
dolid, and published the next year in Madrid. In 1609, he joined 
the brotherhood of the Holy Sacrament, a religious order which men 
of letters affected, for the ease and retirement it afforded. Among the 
brothers was Lope de Vega, a name as famous in Spain as that of Cer- 
vantes, but the relationship of the two seemed ever to have been 
marked with some reserve, attributed, by many, to envy of each other’s 
fame and reputation. The other works of Cervantes, are his “ Moral 
Tales” (Novelas Exemplares), his “ Journey to Parnassus,” a poem of 
little merit, and several comedies and plays of no very high reputation 
or success. In 1615, he published the second part of Don Quixote, 
and, the year after, concluded * Persilles & Sisgumunda,” the preface 
of which concludes—* Farewell to jesting, farewell my merry humors, 
farewell my gay friends, for I feel that I am dying.” This +was the 
last act of a man fast verging upon seventy years. 

The mission of Don Quixote was to exterminate from the world the 
wild fictions of chivalry, which, from the lowest to the highest classes 
of society, were universally read and credited, and which had become 
such a public nuisance, as to be prohibited in the colonies, and, in the 
opinion of the Cortes, to deserve to be burnt in every part of Spain. 
Cervantes himself evinces how closely and deeply he had studied these 
books; but his own inimitable satire of the Ingenious Knight of La 
Mancha made an end to them forever, by its exterminating warfare. 
A solitary instance, says Mr. Ticknor, of the power of genius, to de- 
stroy, by a single well-timed blow, an entire department, and that a fa- 
vored and flourishing one, in the literature of a great and proud na- 
tion. 

Between the appearance of the first and second part of Don Quix- 
ote, a period of many years, a Dominican monk, stealing the thunder 
of Cervantes, had the affrontery to publish what he called the second 
part of Don Quixote. This brought down upon his devoted head the 
bitter ire and denunciation of Cervantes, who pursues him, throughout 
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the genuine second part, with relentless indignation, contumely and 
rage. “A pretty kind of a history writer, cried Sancho, and a deal 
must he known of our affairs, if be calls Teresa Pansa, my wife, Mary 
Gutierrez. Take the book again, sir, and see if I am put into it, and 
if he has changed my name, too.’ “ Well, heaven forgive him, said 
Sancho, but I think he might have left me in my corner without troub- 
ling himself about me, for—Let him play that knows the way, and 
Saint Peter at Rome is well off at home.” 

The second part of Don Quixote possesses even higher merit than 
the first, and both the characters (of the knight and Sancho) assume a 
new and more eleyated rank. Here the squire appears in the new 
position of governor of Barataria, and pours forth his interminable vol- 
ley of proverbs, in spite of the entreaties, and to the no small annoy- 
ance, of his master. The whole work is, however, marked with many 
inconsistencies, and much confusion as to dates, events, &c., as, for in- 
stance, “it began to draw toward evening,” said of a party who had 
been carousing at supper; Sancho’s wife is called by different names, 
and Sancho is found riding on the ass, which, but the day before, 
Gines de Pasamonte had stolen, &e. Over all these errors, after some 
attempts to correct, the author “laughed heartily at last, as things of 
little consequence to himself, or to anybody else. ” 

Lore De Veca, who was a cotemporary of Cervantes, as previously 
remarked, was also, like him, seduced, at an early period, into the mil- 
itary profession—attaching himself, in despair of winning the hand of a 
fair dame, to the “Invincible Armada,” then fitting out for the over- 
throw of English Protestantism, and using up, as he tells us, for wad- 
ding, the verses he had written in her praise. Ata subsequent period 
he takes holy orders, and, as an officer of the Inquisition, shared an 
active part in the burning of a Franciscan monk for heresy. The same 
spirit of intolerance is observed in his Dragantea, where Queen Eliz- 
abeth is termed the “scarlet lady of Babylon,” a spirit, by the way, 
characteristic of the age, as we see in the little ballad: 


« And Baxtolo, my brother, And he promises, moreover, 

To England forth has gone, Among his spoils and gains, 
Where the Drake [Sir Francis] he means to kill. | A heretic young serving boy 

And the Lutherans, every one, To give me, bound in chains. 
Excommunicate from God ; And, for my lady grand-mamma, 

Their queen, among the first, Whose years such waiting crave, 
Ile will capture, and bring back A handy little Lutheran, 

Like heretics accurst. To be her maiden slave.” 





This extraordinary man, like Pope, may be said to have “lisped first 
in poetry;” for, at five years of age, and before he had learned to write, 
he dictated verses to his school fellows, and could read Latin as well as 
Spanish. For forty or fifty years he occupied the first rank among the 
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authors of Spain, and, indeed, of the world: and his comedies and 
plays, of which the number was almost without limit, were performed 
in France, in Italy—at Rome and Constantinople. No man ever lived 
who exercised, for so long a period, an influence, apparently illimitable ; 
and ever afterward, whatever was most distinguished in Spain for ex- 
cellence in letters, art or nature, was, and is now, characterized, in 
compliment to him, “a Lope.’ Of the plays which he wrote, but a 
fourth part were published, which appear in twenty-eight volumes. 
His friend, Montalvan, fixed the whole number at eighteen hundred 
plays and four hu ndred autos, and the rapidity with which they flew 
from under his pen was so wonderful, that, he tells us, of one of them, 
it was written and acted in five days; and, Montalvan adds, that, in 
fifteen days, five full length dramas were written by him in Toledo, and 
the first act of another, without an apparent effort! With all his pro- 
digious successes in the various fields of literature, and the immense 
suns realized thereby, his habits of extravagance and expense were of 
so boundless a nature that he was always poor, and died, at last, leay- 


ing a penniless daughter. No higher tribute could have been paid to 
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this literary colossus, than that of Cervantes, who spoke of him as 
“that great prodigy of nature, Lope de Vega, who has raised himself 
to the monarchy of the theater, subjected it to his control, and placed 
its actors under his jurisdiction ; filled the world with his plays, and, 
if any persons have desired to enter into competition and share the 
glory of his labors, all they have done, when put together, would not 
equal the half of what has been done by him alone!” 

The next name in Spanish dramatic literature, is that of Pepro 
CaLperon, the successor and rival of De Vega, and the head of a dra- 
matic school. For half a century he continued to wield an extensive 
empire over the hearts of his countrymen; and the whole length of his 
reign, and that of his distinguished competitor for the glory of the 
Spanish stage, reached an extent of ninety years! <A catalogue of his 
dramatic works, in his own hand, shows one hundred and eighty-one 
full length dramas and sacramental autos, a part of which only have 
been found. 

The Prosverss of Spain, to which Sancho Panza gave so much ce- 
lebrity, and which Don Quixote entitles “short sentences drawn from 
long experience,” have grown to a degree of luxuriance which no other 
language has equalled. The first collection of them was made by the 
Marquis of Santillana, in 1508; and, forty years afterward, Valles 
published an alphabetical series of 4,300 of them. Another collection, 
by Hernan Nunez, reached 6,000. There have been various other col- 
lections, the one by Val de Penas, being illustrated by the correspond- 
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ing Latin adages—and that of Juan de Yriarte, published about 1750, 
embraces 24,000 of these didactic fragments ! | 

The close of the seventeenth century saw Spain exhausted, by the 
long-continued wars which had been waged; by the banishment of 
more than half a million of her inhabitants, who, being descendants of 
Moors, though conforming outwardly to Christianity, were yet believed 
by the bigoted monarch to be infidels at heart; by the corruptions 
which followed the introduction of American gold; by the fearful 
workings of the Inquisition, and the general servility and blind loyalty 
of all classes, to a race of weak and imbecile monarchs, closing with 
Charles II, but descending, in a direct line, from all that was high and 
noble in the great house of Austria. With the decay of the national 
spirit, industry and manners, in equal footsteps, the national literature 
may be said to have decayed and died. 

Our paper has grown too rapidly upon us to admit of more than a 
passing notice of the third and last period of Spanish history, embraced 
in the volumes of Mr. Ticknor, and ending with the restoration to the 
throne of Ferdinand the Seventh, through British intervention, which 
event occurred in 1815. There is so little to cheer us in all this peri- 
od, or to excite our admiration, as in the ages that have gone by and 
over which we have hung, for many an hour, in breathless interest and 
delight, that we are less disposed to regret the omission. Has the 
glory of Spain, indeed, departed forever? We quote from the con- 
cluding pages of the history before us: 


“ But, whether a great advancement may soon be hoped for or not, 
one thing is certain. The law of progress is on Spain, for good or for 
evil, as it is on the other nations of the earth; and her destiny, like 
theirs, is in the hand of God, and will be fulfilled. The material re- 
sources of her soil and position are as great as those of any people 
that now occupies its meted portion of the globe. The mass of her 
inhabitants, and especially of her peasantry, has been less changed. and, 
in many respects, less corrupted, by the revolutions of the last centu- 
ry, than any other nation that has pressed her borders, or contended 
with her power. They are the same race of men who twice drove back 
the crescent from the shores of Europe, and twice saved, from ship- 
wreck, the great cause of Christian civilization. They have shown the 
same spirit, at Saragossa, that they showed, two thousand years before, 
at Saguntum. They are not aruined people. And, while they pri- 
serve the sense of honor, the sinecrity and the contempt for what is 
sordid and base, that have so long distinguished their national charac- 
ter, they cannot be ruined. 

Nor, I trust, will such a people—still proud and faithful in its less 
favored masses, if not in those portions whose names dimly shadow 
forth the glory they have inherited—fail to create a literature appro- 
priate to a character, in itself, so poetical. The old ballads will not. 
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indeed, return, for the feelings that produced them are with by-gone 
things. The old drama will not be revived; society, even in Spain, 
would not now endure its excesses. The old chroniclers themselves, 
if they should come back, would find no miracles of valor or supersti- 
tion to record, and no credulity fond enough to believe them. Their 
poets will not again be monks and soldiers, as they were in the days 
when the influences of the old religious wars and hatreds gave both 
their brightest and darkest colors to the elements of social life; forthe 
civilization that struck its roots into that soil, has died out for want of 
nourishment. But the Spanish people—that old Castilian race, that 
came from the mountains and filled the whole land with their spirit— 
have, I trust, a future before them, not unworthy of their ancient for- 
tunes and fame; a future full of materials for a generous history, and 
a poetry still more generous ; happy, if they have been taught, by the 
experience of the past, that, while reverence for whatever is noble and 
worthy is of the essence of poetical inspiration, and, while religious 
faith and feeling constitute its true and sure foundations, there is yet 
a loyalty to mere rank and place, which degrades alike its possessor 
and him it would honor, and a blind submission to priestly authority, 
which narrows and debases the nobler faculties of the soul more than 
any other, because it sends its poison deeper. But, if they have failed 
to learn this solemn lesson, inscribed everywhere, as by the hand of 
Heaven, on the crumbling walls of their ancient institutions, then is 
their honorable history, both in civilization and letters, closed forever.” 


ART. X.—POPULATION.—Part 3. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CENSUS OF 1830 OF THE U. STATES. 


Tue census of 1830 was far more minute than any of the preceding. 


It changed the time of enumeration to the first of June, thus cutting 


off two months from the decennial period. The number of divisions, 
of every class of population, is also greatly enlarged. Blanks for idiots, 
deaf, dumb and blind, are added. 

POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 1, 1830. 
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i isiniatcisitnaninsdnenunens 148 160 118 232 5,778 5 ee 4 6 
| ES Rae 49 59 33 85 279 1 2 - 2 
Tilinois, .. 23 27 16 35 451 ons - ans 4 
Missouri 12 5 10 27 155 2 1 5 10 
Michigan territory,.... 4 7 4 5 1,497 on me pa ne 
Arkansas territory,... 6 2 2 8 1 4 a ii 2 
Florida territory,...... 2 one 3 3 221 1 2 3 16 
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Det, cccssevescsecs 1,652 1,905 1,806 3,974 107,832 273 246 224 1,470 


The increase in ten years, adding a correction for the two months 
(4 per cent.), is, whole population, 33.92 per cent.; whites, 34.52; free 
colored, 34.85 ; slaves, 30.75 ; whole colored, 31.31. [Without this cor- 
rection, the figures would have been 33.26, 33.85, 34.17, 30.15, 30.7. ] 
The ratio of inerease has therefore, in ten years, shown a slight en- 
largement. The whites have also gained over the colored. The pro- 
portion of the sexes continues nearly the same, though the female slaves 
show an increase of three per cent. The white children under ten 
years, and the bearing women, have diminished in proportion, showing, 
as it-is argued, a decline in the ratio of natwral increase. 

New York has now assumed her empire position, and equals, in pop- 
ulation, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania combined. Virginia has 
fallen considerably behind Pennsylvania. Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, continue their extraordinary advances. 

[ To be continued.]} 


ART. XI.—PROTECTION OF THE LOW LANDS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 





BY MAJOR BARNARD, ENGINEER’s Corps. * 





As it is becoming a question of absorbing interest in Louisiana, and one 
which seems to demand a speedy solution, how to protect ourselves against 
the annually increasing floods of the Mississippi, I have thought it would 
be interesting and, perhaps, useful, to translate from Dubuat’s “ Principes 
d’Hydrauliques,” a portion of his remarks on “ The straightening (a short- 
ening, Fr. ‘redressements’) of rivers and the changes which may be made, 
in their course as in their bed.” 

The subject is peculiarly interesting, as it involves the question of the 
utility or propriety of “ cut-offs”—a vexed question in Louisiana, and, for 
want of knowledge of the principles by which such operations should be 
made, nearly all the river coast of the State is now syffering. 

It cannot be expected, however, that a philosopher, reasoning abstractly 
on the subject of rivers, should in view, or that his remarks should be gen- 
erally applicable to, the Mississippi—a river “sui generis,” and hardly to be 
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subjected to the same formulas which apply to those of moderate size, as 
the Seine, Rhine, or the Danube. The Mississippi must be studied by itself, 
and that course of study and extended train of accurate observation, on 
which alone any reliable or even safe system of amelioration can be founded, 
can hardly be said to haye yet been commenced. In want of such study and 
such observation, we can only form our opinions on the best knowledge at- 
tainable. Dubuat is a standard authority upon hydro-dynamics and the 
yarious phenomena of running streams, and his results are not arrived at 
by mere theory, but by a combination of theory with almost numberless 
experiments and unwearied observation. His remarks in relation to “re- 
dressements ” (or cut-offs) are, perhaps, as applicable to the Mississippi as 
to any other river. 

I proceed to translate so much as is applicable, and I shall subjoin, in 
the shape of notes, what few practical observations occur to me. 

“There are many cases where nature seems to have need of the assist- 
ance of art, to moderate the course of rivers, which sometimes pass from a 
well re®ulated state, in which they constitute the ornament, the fruitful- 
ness and the wealth of a province, to extraordinary floods and to overflows 
which carry in their train terror, disorder, ravage and death. One sees, 
from time to time (and certain winters are the memorable epochs), rivers 
swollen by rains or the too sudden melting of snows, rise from their beds 
and spread, with their waters, over plain and valley, the calamities of a 
second deluge. The loss of crops and pasturages, the destruction of cattle, 
the fall of houses and edifices, the ruin of bridges and highways, the hor- 
rors of famine, are not the sole evils which then befall humanity; the wa- 
ters, even in retiring, leave a germ of corruption and death in vast areas 
of land where the stagnant waters produce offensive and mortal exhalations 
which infect the air; and those whom the waters had spared, not unfre- 
quently perish by the fatal influence of these malignant vapors. 

“Tt must be admitted that, when large rivers are the cause of these ca- 
lamities, there is little remedy; the labors, which it would be necessary to 
undertake to prevent them, are often beyond human efforts. But if the evil 
proceeds from rivers of moderate size, it is not impracticable to confine them 
to their beds; and the means which present themselves, most naturally, are 
‘cut-offs’ (redressements). 

“Most rivers form sinuosities which elongate the development of their 
course, and, in consequence, diminish the real slope of their beds. If a 
river, to traverse 200,000 yards of direct distance, with one hundred feet 
fall from one extremity to the other, makes 400,000 yards of developed 
course, it is clear that its slope, which would be one six-thousandth with- 
out sinuosities, is reduced to one twelve-thousandth, and the velocity is found 
to be diminished, not only by the diminution of its slope, but also by the 
resistance of all its bends or elbows, which can only be overcome by a cer- 
tain portion of the total fall. Now, if, at the time of extraordinary floods, 
this river cannot contain all its waters in its bed, and is subject to overtlow 
its hanks, it is clear that it would cease to be so if some of its sinuosities, 
selected at intervals through its entire course, were cut off; since this opera- 
tion would increase the slope in diminishing the developed length of its 
course. It is true, that such a shortening of the course might cause incon- 
venience if the shortening of the course was too great; and as it is in vio- 
lation of nature, much circumspection is necessary, to apply it with impu- 
nity.” 


| Here follows a problem to determine how much the level of a river will 


be reduced, by shortening its course a certain amount, which I omit. | 
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“It must be allowed that this method of remedying the overflows and of 
avoiding the rupture of levees, is expensive; but it is not essential that it 
should be done all at once: it will often happen, even, that as it goes to 
the origin of the evil, it will cost less, in At. than the thousand lesser 
means which are employed, one after another, to protect ourselves from the 
damage of overflows. («) 

“What an amount is actually spent in repairs of levees when they are 
earried away ; in works for their protection—in draining canals—in raising 
the streets and houses of cities~in the removing of deposit, &c., without 
speaking of the extent of land consumed in mere loss by the sinuosities of 
rivers, the embarassment in the towage of boats and the loss of time which 
navigation suffers. 

“ But it would be dangerous to straighten the sinuosities of a river in a por- 
tion of its course only, without doing as much in the rest of the space which it 
traverses to reach the sea; to act thus, would be to relieve one district by sui- 
merging another: for the water, traversing with increased velocity the spaces 
in which the first cut-offs had been made, would be carried in superabund- 
ance, in less time during floods, upon those in which the slope had received 
no augmentation, and would there cause overflows more considerable thun be- 
Sore. (b) 

“There are, then, two manners of setting about it, when it is intended 
to straighten the course of a river, in order to relieve the inhabitants of its 
banks: the first is, to commence the shortening, or cutting off, in the por- 
tions nearest the mouth, and to complete the work by degrees, ascending as 
far as is judged necessary. . 

“The second manner, and the most perfect, is, to commence at once the 
principal cut-offs upon the entire course of the river, leaving intervals nearly 
equal, and undertaking only as much as the funds destined to the object 
permit to be accomplished each year; thus a bend cut off, every half league 
or league, * would be the labor of the first year, and afterward new cut-offs | 4 
would be made in the intervals of the first, and so on, until the river is 7 
lowered to the desired point at which it no longer overflows its bed, even 
in the greatest floods.” (c) * * * * * * # * 

“We are confident that this manner of effecting cut-offs is the most equi- 
table and least costly: the most equitable, inasmuch as the imposition being 
made upon the entire country, all the river inhabitants will enjoy, at the 
same time, an amelioration proportionate to the amount of tax they have 
paid; and the least costly, inasmuch as experience, always surpassing theo- 
ry as evidence to most men, will show the advantages and the progress of the 
remedy, and also the limit at which it is necessary to stop, to make no unne- 
cessary expense—for the reduction of the level of the river waters being 
made by degrees from year to year, will give leisure to discuss the point at 
which it is best to stop, to reconcile all interests. 

“ Hlowever, as all excess is harmful, it may happen that straightening 
too much the course of a river, will give rise to evils as great as those it is 
intended to avoid; for the velocity of the current, rendered more rapid by 
the augmentation of the slope, may become so great as to excavate the bed 
and to cut away the banks—causing much injury, as rendering the bed un- 
certain and variable, confounding possessions and destroying the property 
of the inhabitants of the banks, without speaking of the more fatal effects 
which might result in towns and villages of which the edifices, bridges and 
wharfs, would be-in danger of being undermined and thrown down. 

“To guard against these evils, and considering, also, that the injuries at 
times of great floods, are mostly caused by the last foot, or, at most, by the 
last two or three feet of increment of height of the waters, it should be : 














* The author is speaking of rivers of ordinary dimensions; a single bend of the Mississippi 
often occupies many leagues. 
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the object to prevent only this excessive height—retaining simply the riv- 
er in its bed.(d) 

{ Here follows a problem, to determine how much it is necessary to 
straighten the course of a river to reduce its waters to a certain limit, or to 
the height of its banks, which I omit, together with much other either 
irrelevant matter, or only applicable to rivers of much smaller size than the 
Mississippi. And I conclude my translation with a few words relating to 
levees. 

“When, even, it would be dangerous or impossible to prevent overflows 
and inundations by straightening the course of a river, there remains a re- 
source in levees and dikes, which are raised along the margins of rivers, 
in the low parts, or wherever they are accustomed to overflow their banks. 

x x x xt % % + a x 

“To draw from these dikes, or levees, all the advantage they can pro- 
ure, it is proper not to make them immediately upon the edge of the banks, 
where it is to be feared that the velocity of the current may attack and un- 
dermine them, but at a distance from each shore proportional to the width 
of the bed. 

“This distance might be fixed at half the width of the bed, in order that 
when the waters overflow their ordinary bed, they may spread themselves 
over, as it were, a double bed, in which the velocity of the current would 
be less. The space comprised between the river and its levees would not 
be lost; the grass might be suffered to grow there and make pasturages 
which would be generally good, unless the river carried, with its current, 
fine sand, which, being deposited over these wide margins, would render 
them sterile.” (e) 

NOTES. 

(2) The author, in presuming the great expense of straightening the 
‘ourse of large rivers, founds his opinion, probably, upon the fact, that the 
greater part of rivers, flowing through rocky, gravely or tenacious soils, 
require a new bed, to be, in whole, or in greater part, dug, in order to alter 
their course. No such necessity, however, exists in the Mississippi, when 
it is the question to cut off those great bends so common to the river, in 

} 


T 
L 
which a narrow neck of land, alone, separates the points to be anited. A 


simple trench or canal of moderate size, across this narrow neck, is usually 
sufficient to change the course of the river; and it is to this facility of cut- 


ting off, that we owe the evils of two improper cut-offs. 
(4) Ihave underscored portions of this paragraph, to call your attention 


+ +] 


to the gross violation of the principles it lays down, which has been com- 
mitted in making the only two artificial cut-offs which have been made in 
the State, viz.: Shreves’s Red river cut-off and*the cut-off recently made im- 


diately below it, under the authority of a formal law of the State. 
lt is here presumed to be dangerous to straighten the sinuosities of a river 


6 & po tion of its course, without, at the same time, doing as much through all 


the space a river traverses to r¢ ach the sea; that to act otherwise, is fo relier: 
one district by submerging another! that the waters are, by the accelerated ve- 
locity of the cut-off, carried down upon all the country below it, causing over- 
flows more considerable than before. In other words, that the effect of any 
single cut-off is to relieve the country above it, by submerging that below it: 
predictions which have been fulfilled to the letter, in the effects of the 
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cut-offs above named, and which were, in relation to the last, urged, in so 
many words, by persons who had studied this subject, upon the attention 
of those concerned in urging or authorizing this cut-off. 

(c) Two manners of undertaking a work of this kind are here prescribed : 
One is, to commence the work of cutting off at the lowest point of the course 
of a river to which it is necessary that the relief should extend, and to work 
gradually upward; the other, to distribute operations throughout the en- 
tire length to be relieved, and continuing until the desired reduction of 
level is obtained. In what has been already done, in the way of cut-offs 
upon the Mississippi, a manner the reverse of either of the above prescribed 
has been adopted. We have commenced at the highest point (within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the State) and limited all operations to that point; 
a method of operating very much the same as if a person, finding his house 
dangerously high, should think to remedy the evil by cutting away the foot 
of the walls. We have brought the river down, in increased height, upon 
all the lower and wealthier portion of the State, while we have relieved the 
region above, less generally cultivated—and one river bank of which belongs 
to the State of Mississippi. 

(d@) It may now be inquired, whether, in accordance with the above 
principles, any system of cutting off can be adopted, which will have the 
desired effect of materially reducing the level of the river. 

We have seen that, by shortening the course of the river, its velocity is 
increased, and, as a consequence, its level reduced. Hence, if, beginning 
at the mouth, or not far above the mouth, we could—by a system of straight- 
ening, or cutting off, uniformly distributed over the entire course of the 
river, up to such a point as it might be judged necessary to extend the im- 
provement (say, the northern limits of the} State)—shorten its course 
throughout this entire region, so that each particular part of the river 
would have its proportionate reduction of length, such an operation would, 
by increasing the,slope and velocity of the river, materially reduce its height. 
On the other hand, it must constantly be borne in mind, that any partial 
operation, the cutting-off of any single bend, for example, relieves the river 
above only at the cost of increasing the floods below. 

A special examination of the river and a laborious study of the subject, 
based upon the results of such an examination, can only enable us to de- 
cide, positively, that no relief to the lower river can be obtained by means 
of cut-offs. But two circumstances present themselves, which seem to de- 
stroy the anticipation of any considerable relief being obtained in this way: 

Ist. The velocity of the current is now so great, as to be highly destruc- 
tive to the banks wherever it impinges, and this evil would be increased by 
any increase of velocity. 

2d. There now remain few great bends below the Red river (the por- 
tion of the river which it is most necessary to relieve), and the operation of 
straightening the moderate curves would be entirely disproportionate in 
expense to the relief obtained. By cutting off the English turn, a reduc- 
tion of about eight miles would be effected in the course of the river, and 
its surface would be depressed a certain quantity above, while the elevation 
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helow would be increased. The operation would not, however, be an easy 
one. We do not find any other great bends in the river (or such, at least, 
as could be easily cut off) until we ascend as high as Plaquemine. Judg- 
ing, from the appearance on the map, there are two or three considerable 
bends in this neighborhood which might be cut off; ascending still higher, 
there appears to be no others between these latter and the Raceomei cut-off. 
[lence it does not appear practicable to devise any system of shortening or 
cutting off the river, from the Raceomei cut-off down, which shall be uni- 
formly distributed over the whole length of this portion of the river; and 
the effect of partial operations, in the neighborhood of Plaquemine, would 
be, as we have before seen, to increase the height of the river below, and a 
cut-off at the English turn—the only one likely to relieve New Orleans and 
that portion of the river between the city and Plaquemine—would not pro- 
bably afford a relief adequate to the cost. 

Above the Red river to the northern boundary of the State, of the west- 
ern portion of the State, there are numerous large bends which probably 
ean be cut off with ease; and it is of the highest importance that every in- 
habitant of the coast below the Red river, or, indeed, of lower Louisiana, 
should understand the importance, the necessity, of preserving these bends, 
lest the facility of cutting them off, joined with local interests or blindness 
to the real consequences, should cause the same error to be repeated which 
has already been so injurious to the lower portion of the State. Every bend 
which may be cut off, in this upper region, throws an additional height of 
water upon the country below—now scarcely able to preserve its levees and 
maintain itself against the increased floods, which injudicious cut-offs and 
other mgre remote causes, bring down upon them. 

(¢) As the opposite systems of wide and narrow leveeing have been dis- 
cussed in connection with the Mississippi, and the examples of the Loire 
and Po have been cited as illustrations, I have thought it worth while to 
translate the author’s remarks in favor of the former system. 

It is unquestionably judicious where applicable ; but it is utterly inappli- 
cable to the Mississippi at the present day. As a general rule, it is only the 
margin of the river which is available for cultivation, and the most valua- 
ble portion of this would be abandoned to overflow by this system. More- 
over, the rapid deposit of sediment on these margins, would soon raise 
them to the level of high water, and thus defeat the object of obtaining ad- 
ditional surface for the spread of the waters. 

It is not the intention of this paper to say what can be done, to reduce 
the floods of the river, and, indeed, I do not think the data yet exist, upon 
which the proper system of relief can be founded. 

My object will be accomplished, if I have established some true princi- 


ples on one subject, in place of the erroneous notions, through which a 
measure has been projected and executed under the sanction of the State, 
which has increased the floods of the lower river, and through which still 
greater evils, of the same kind, may yet be inflicted upon the citizens of 
New Orleans and lower Louisiana. J. G. BARNARD, 
Brevet Major, Corps of Engineers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
1, HAMBURG, GERMANY, AND ITS TRADE, Exc. 


{ The following letter is from an intelligent German who has spent several years in our coun- 
try, examining its institutions and studying its resources. He has prepared and published, in his 
own language, an able volume on these subjects, from which we design, at an early day, making 


some translations.—ED. } 
Attona, March 22d, 1850. 

I nave, in due time, been favored with your esteemed letter of 17th November, 
and I beg pardon for not having answered it before. A series of discourses I held 
this winter on the events, &c., during my voyage, has deprived me of the ne- 
cessary leisure to send you a small contribution to your journal. 1 request now 
you will accept the statistics given below. Should they answer your purpose, 
they shall be continued on a more extended scale. I beg to offer my sincere 
thanks for your having published some extracts of my reports in your journal. 
I continue to take the greatest interest in the progress of your Union. Perhaps 
we may keep a statistical intercourse with each other. 

I am, sir, your obedient —— 
. H. Norirscn, 


To J. B. De Bow, Esq., New Orleans. 


STATEMENTS OF THE INSURANCE-BUSINESS IN HAMBURG SINCE 1816. 


Amounts insured by Companies, Private Underwriters, and by Agents of Foreign Companies, and 
Average Premiums. 





























From 1816 fo 1823. From 1832 to 1839. 

a jadacvelaieesire By 124,308,000@2 7-8 ]18392,........ccscccsccascccesces By 202,918,000@1 7-1 
7 eee By 150,708,000@2 9-16/1833,............cecescceeceeees By 198,699,000@1 9-15 

+» By 175,899,000@2_ 1-1 ¥ 189,434, 000~@1 5-5 

cocese By 129,211,000@1 7-8 ¥ 195,283.000(@1 1-2 
eeseee By 150,791,000@1 11-16 ry 219,814,000 1 15-32 
ee By 129,016,000@ 2 3-1t 214, 555.0001 19-32 

«» By 98,280,000@2 5-16 Vy 224.163.6001 12 

eccccecece By 99,894,000@3 1-16)1839,.........cccccccescsesessee By 250. 281,400@1 1-2 
AVCrage,......00. sees BY 132,274,000@2 9-32 Nis icicesvnsseset By 202,012,000@ 1 17-32 

From 1824 to 1831, From 1840 to 1847. 

vee By 100,579,000@2 3-16) 1840,,...00cceeseeereeeeeeseeee By 266,696,500@1 1-2 
By 124,224,000@2 1-16) 1841,...........ccssccccesercees By 272,875,200@1 ri6 
By 113,841,000@2 1-16/1842,.........c.cecscesees paperes By 239, WSL. 400(e 1 15-32 
327 By 129,352,800@1_ 7-8 Tisas. snceccovcscscvcceacsoccsees By 265.197 ,800(01 13-32 

1B2B, ccorrccccrcescseccocsccese By 142,494,200@1 3-4 |1844,........cccsessscsssesseees By 293,694,700@)1 13-32 
BE. ccc vccanasenrsovesescansats By 160,008,800@1 7-12 j1S45, iin tn tilnnansiaeeaalen By 331.293.4001 ty 
18BB, .ccecccccccccccccccescccece By 190,007 ,900@1 NE sacticsnseinisistnananel By 303,7€0,600(.1 9-16 
1831, seeece cossseoseucscescoesse By 181,070,000@1 11-16} 1847,.........sccsesessseseeees By 361,117,300@1 15-02 
AVETALZE,....0000.00000 By 142,697,200@1 13-16 AVETEZEC, 2.000.00cccceee By 291,664,600@1 15-32 


Results of the Insurance Business from 1835 to 1848, excepts the sums insured by Private Uncer- 
writers and by Foreign Agents. 


























YrrjAmount insur'd., Paid premium. | P’d ar. losses. Int’s &chrqs. Profit. Loss. 
1835) By 153,781,500) 2,181,177.15 1.42) 1,887,854.2 | 264,594 29,549.18) 

1836] By 179,621,800! 2,486,110 1.38] 268 656.4 112.251.14| 

1837] By 195.667,000! 3,048,838.11 1.56 7 | 289,366.9 250,914.11 

1838} By 219,163,600; 3,222,624.14 1.47 5 | $11.241.7 349,626.2 

1839} By 246,281,400) 3.570,958.1 1.45 oy 295,786.9 1,044,558.9 

1840} By 260,696,300) 3,776,685.1 1.45 5 | 387,187.18 376,993.15 

1841] By 266,375,200] 3,746,648.4 1.41 05 330,009.15 362,721.7 

1842) By 253,181,400 3.270.710.15 1.40 2,704.385.6 | 334,870.13 231,464.12 

1843] By 248,977,800) 3,444,450.5 1.38] 3,355.419.1 | 388.731.11 299,699.7 
1844) By 270,894,700} 3,726,411.3 1.38) 3,515,090.3 | 397,241.14 184,920.14 
1845} By 304,148,400) 4,461.453.9 1.47 252.431.4 | 389,033.6 1,180,611.1 
1846] By 278,040,600) 4,174,543.6 1.50) 3,553,899.5 | 380,3204 240.323.13 

1847| By 333,812,500) 4,959,245.2 1.48) 3,517.408.5 | 408,543.7 | 1,018,505.6 

1848] By 236,793,500 4,778,420 2.02) 4,355,370 443.581 20,551 

~ For  3,427,430,700/_ 4,016,608.6 |~ 1,656,162.6 
The premium has been 50,828,823.6 1.48 1,686.162.6 

Averages and losses amount to................6. vee 43.664, 082.6) scree eeeeee | cawsseseeeeeees or 85.6 “2 Bs 
Int’sts on the installments, brok’ze and charges of admin. 4,534,205 jor 9. 05 as 
Profit of the insurance companies in 14 years, from 1835 to ’48,....... (or 4.59 cS 
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2. COMMERCIAL RESOURCES OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


The agitation of the subject of slavery, which threatens to dissolve the Union, 
involves some very serious reflections, particularly to that portion of the com- 
munity engaged in commerce and the inland trade between the North and the 
South. 

A glance at some of our business streets exhibits the immense trade with the 
South and Southwest, and we contemplate with satisfaction the importance and 
value of the South to the North. 

It would tter if some of our legislators understood more thoroughly the 
statistics » between the North and South, and between the United States 
and foreign ¢ountries. They would be better enabled to estimate the cons 
quences, that would be sure to follow disunion, upon the value of every species 
of property ag the North, and changing its location to the South. 

Could thes®important points be seen by our public men at Washington, a 
better feeling would prevail, and less acrimony would show itself, in meeting 
the questions which now agitate the country. 

The agricultural interests of the United States are paramount to all others, 
for upon this branch of industry commerce is supported and manufactures 
thrive. If we look at that section of the Union, which grows for export the 
largest in amount, and by far the most important commodity of any productions 
of this country, or of the world, we see that the South, where slave labor ts 
employed, furnishes, in cotton alone, the whole Union with a large proportion 
of the means to pay for the imports from foreign countries. 

The following table will show the value of such articles of agriculture, pro- 
duced at the South, as will always command a foreign market, for the past three 
years, viz.: 











, 1849. 1848, 1847, 
ODEON, ..c cecccccccsccccccoce wceeeccccereecessesess $90,250,000 74,620,000 72,905,000 
DN ceckn6s.c0n+ehbeecbidamiaadese Sab’ cadrbeos 6,616,741 8.756.569 11,005,200 
fice eee bb 00 cee meewesenedwsnnte ences Geese 3.541.964 3,575,895 8.091.215 
Naval stores,........e. Secwccccesccccccccegecocces 1,024,190 1,864,519 L,79s8.0l2 
$107 ,332.895 88,816,754 88,805,027 
To the above may be added sugar and Molasses,.... 18,417,500 16,486,000 22,746,400 
Total agricultural productions of slave States,. .$125,750,395 105,502,574 111,559,457 
# Of which there were exported to foreign countries, during the same period, 
Meriv: d from official returns, viz.: 
1849, 1848. 1847. 
Ey Orr OR b ded ese + 0000000esd £.0nngeOneenee 61,998,294 §3,415,878 
MINN niekednce xd0% ahaweka OT er coccccsccce 8,006,208 7,551,122 7242.08 
EE eee oe PE ee oe Sesccccceccccessesocegs SOU Wee 2,331,824 9.005.800 
SE WN iniced.ccd<-cncartitiedssccecee de eer. | 845,161 752,303 759,221 
$75,615.700 72,633,543 65,025,051 


It will be seen by the above tables, that not only did the South furnish the 
staples—amounting to $75,615,700, in 1849—to pay for our imports, in part, to 
foreign countries, but reserved a large amount for domestic consumption. Every 
dollar of these exports from the South was the production of her own soil, and 
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Se, SO I IR, oo oo onc 0006s entices 839,194 770427 811.679 
Lumber, and articles manufactured from wood, 8.718.033 5,066 S77 3.806.241 
ith dhaibesbben 46% odd eed danas ckeenedes 514,003 466,477 618.006 
PeOvintons, estimated Ob. .cccccccccecsccescese 10,000,000 8,800,000 7.300.000 
Breadlstuffs, - sabe OesnGEeee ne ckesee 10,000,000 18,000,000 42.000.000 
Ns cnt bndeeccdencubaatédadvaswone 1,800,000 1.500.000 1.200.000 

$28.420°484 35, 584.744 59.203.086 
Manufactured goods, estimated at.......++.--. 12,000,000 11,000,000 9,000,000 

$50,420,484 $48,584,744 SH8 205.986 


This table goes further to show the consequences that would result from dis- 
union, than any other proof we could have adduced. It would not only be 
mortifying, but disastrous to all of the great interests the North have at stake, 
to have their foreign trade cut down from one hundred and fifty millions to fifty 
millions of dollars. How would such a state of things affect real estate in the 
cities of the north? What would be the effect in this city alone? Sueh a fal] 
ing off in the commerce of New York would at once be felt in every department 
of business. If the slave States are driven to a separation from the free States, 
the decline of the North, in her commercial ascendency, may be dated from thar 
event. It would require more space than we can allow here, to trace the ruin 
that would follow to commerce, trade, manufactures, and to credit general! 
We, at the North, would have, besides a deranged currency at home, most « f 
our own State and government securities, now owned in Europe, back upon our 
market, to absorb what ready capital we possessed, and which would be re- 
quired, at such a crisis, to assist injestablishing a new order of things ; for it 
would be folly to suppose that we could go on and supply, for any length o 
time, the South with the manufactures of the North, upon the same terms as 
heretofore. 

The tariff upon northern manufactures would be so framed as to give prefer 
ence to those of Europe ; consequently, one of the new changes would be the 
removal, to the South, of hosts of importers, many of whom are foreigners, and 
have particular predilection for the North over the South. They could as well 
conduct their business in Charleston or Savannah, as New York or Philadel 
phia. Another change would be, the removal of numerous small manufacturers, 
and, in time, many large ones too. It is impossible to depict the consequences 
of disunion upon the trade and commerce of the whole country ; for it cannot 
be denied, that the South would at first suffer, but past experience shows, that 
the North has every thing to lose, while the South +8 but little to gain. Wi 
trust that, with these facts before the whole commercial people of the United 
States, the North will not refuse to meet the subject, now agitating the who! 
length and breadth of the land, in such a liberal manner, as will permanently 
settle the great question at issue—NV. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. 


3. THE COFFEE TRADE. 

We present below a statement of the present condition of the coffee crop and 
the trade, which possesses much interest. It comes to us from a reliable source, 
and we commend it to the attention of our readers : 

After the recent fall in the article of coffee, it is of the utmost consequence to 
all interested to ascertain if any, and what, new features have presented them 
selves, to affect the ultimate value of the article. As regards supply, there ap 
pears no reason to alter the estimate of production which we gave on the firs! 
of December last. 

With reference to Brazil—the most important producing country—a high av 
thority, writing from Rio, under date of 15th January, savs: ‘*No doubt can be 
anv longer entertained that the total exports for the crop year, ending 30th June, 
1850, will not exceed the very low estimate made in November last, of 1,200,000 
bags. 

“The production of Java the next in importance, is even shorter than was an 
ticipated—the entire crop of 1849-50 is ascertained to have been only 357,000 
piculs—and, exclusive of the 140,000 bags bought in by the Duteh Trading Com- 
pany, they cannot have more than 330,000 bags available for their autumn sales. 

“The production of Ceylon will not exceed the 30,000,000 ths. set down for it, 
and the minor countries will yield, in the aggregate, about the estimated quan- 
tities. Again, looking beyond the present year, with the exception of the crop 
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above is extracted froma circular, dated London, April Ist, 1850—and 
* Wwe now add the ascertamed production ol the crop year ending 
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Ths. 
.184,000,000 | Holland and Neth 


60,000,000 | Germany and North Europe,.......170.000,000 


30,000,000 France and South Europe 40,000 000 
0.000.000 United Stat and British 
30.000.000 Americ: 
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26.000.000 

SO.000 000 
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40.000,000 
000,000 
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1 COMMERCE OF RIO DE JANEIRO. * 
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ent year. The exports of hides, in 1849, were 138,838 pieces to the United 
States, or about one-half of the whole export. The importations from the Uni- 
ted States were butter, candles, codfish, cordage, flour (157,000 bbis. out of 244. 
000), hams, cotton manufactures, beef and pork, paper, pepper, resin, tea, wax, 
&e. Foreign countries, however, contribute vastly more than ourselves to the 
commerce of Rio. 


BAY AND CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


’ 


The bay, studded with picturesque islands, circles up, bold and beautiful, 
some thirty miles into the main land. The shore presents a glittering beach, 
which retreats into the green recesses of a deep ravine, and is there overhung by 
some stupendous cliff, which throws its dark shadows below. The whole bay 
is like a resplendent lake looking to heaven amid Alpine pinnacles. High aboy: 
all soars the steep Corcovada, where plays the first blush of morn, and where 
the dying day lingers ; while the Organ mountains, with their sharp peaks, pour 
down the harmony of the winds. All between these lofty barriers and the quiet 
bay presents a forest of fantastic cones, while swinging depths of shade wave 
over the glad rills that leap down their sides and make music at their base, It 
would seem as if a voleano had thrown up these hills in a frolie; or, as if son. 
Titanic spirit, imbued with a love of the wonderful, had been permitted to work 
out its conceptions in these wild shapes. 

The city descends from mountain coves to the strand of the bay, like a spread- 
ing stream, which encounters here a rolling hill and there a projecting bluf. 
Some of the elevations are crowned with public edifices —bat no princely palaces, 
gorgeous dome or glittering spire, strongly arrests the eve. The architecture ot 
man here is so inferior to that of nature, it ought to make an apology whenever 
it shows itself. It is like the tent of an Arab throwing its dirty cone beneath 
the, magnificent umbrage of the palm. It is said the genius of a people is in 
harmony with the scenery in the midst of which they have been reared ; but 
here is scenery that might almost throw sunbows over the dreams of the dead, 
and architecture somber enough to send even 4 Quaker to sleep. Such is tlhe 
aspect of the city, as seen from our frigate, swinging at her pc in front of 
the imperial palace. <A nearer view may possibly bring out some concealed 
beauty. But cities, like fashionable women, are apt to betray their charms at 
the first blush. 

Comparative table of the principal articles of export from Rio de Janeiro, during the years 1547, 
1848 and 1849, showing the increase or decrease upon the average of the three years: 




















COFFEE. SUGAR. HIDES. HORNS. RICE. 

Bags. Citses. Bags 
PE 701 25,155 14,895 1,45 
en Seer: 151 22.988 85,082 896 
Mareha, ... 00.0000 123,416 S70 55.576 50.268 174 
April.,... 169.424 829 41.112 56,941 2.581 
May, .. 106,721 325 16,884 4.510 
June,. - 101,825 187 16,255 1.805 
P eye dhiet talaniin teins 107,963 245 44.906 1.416 
| ERS 147.500 04 32,963 12% 
September,......... T7507 825 12.609 775 
Ootober,....... *120.077 475 16.620 1.019 
IRON aisitiintcestimniedetadhinndatesadits 142.953 496 22.881 1,778 
I cattiasntscestainiigtiniinaasccion 57.146 808 17,471 1.6 




















PS ee ee oo000e+1, 453.980 5.979 BS85.685 On) 
; sveceegd 10,707 5.848 


i? | mnstoasesssenendies 1,641,560 8.511 


STATEMENT of the quantity of manufactured cottons, linens, silks and woolens, received from each 
of the principal contributing countries, from 1847 to 1549: 






289,925 


447,007 20,021 









PACKAGES, PACKAGES. 
Cottons. 1847. 1848. 1849. Sillcs, 1847. 1845. 1849 
Great Britain.,.........27,962 18.217 19,666) Great Britain,.......... ob 224 Iu 
United States,. . 5866 6.545 5,765 | France........... 0S 383 3 
|, ee a wae, yf 1,758 2.055, Hanse Towns........... 33 46 bo 
Hanse Towns... 612 395 414! Sardinia............ a 35 





eceasesccosecesecs 421 ob2 lp soccer esccasascete 


Linens. Woolens. 
Great Britain.......... 1,663 1.160 5¢9 Great Britain,........ 4,172 2.625 1,594 
Portugal,.:........000000 197 166 85 | France,.............. seeees 743 579 516 
ee aah 63 20 50, Hanse Towns......... — 120 1: 
aN SN ov 


Hanse Towns,.......... 59 25 BD} IO ccececscsenecovons 4 
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5. STATISTICS OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA.* 
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ritory. This tract of country is immediately west of Cape Mount, and is noted 
as one of the chief points for shipping the poor victims of the slave trade. [i 
is thought that there will be no serious difficulty in securing it, as soon as the 
necessary means are received for the purpose. 

Porvutation.—The inhabitants of Liberia, emigrants from the United States 
and their children, number four thousand. To these may be added about one 
thousand natives, civilized and admitted to the privileges of the polls and the 
rights of citizenship in general? The natives, residing on land owned by the 
republic, and directly amenable to its laws, are estimated at from fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand. The population of the allied tribes in the interior, who 
are bound by treaty to abstain from the slave trade, under penalty of death, is 
not accurately known, but may be safely estimated at two hundred thousand. 

Towns anp Serrtements.—Monrovia, on the south side of Cape Mesurado, near 
the north-western boundary of Liberia, is the capital and chief place of trade— 
population, one thousand. The other ports are Marshall and Farmington, on 
the Junk river; Edina, Bexley and Rosenberg, on the Saint John’s river; 
Bassa Cove and Cresson, on the coast, near the mouth of the last named river, 
and Greenville, Blue Barre, Louisiana, Sinol and Reedville, on or near the Sinoe 
river. The more inland towns are Caldwell, New Georgia, Millsburg, Ken 
tucky, White Plains and Heddington, on the Saint Paul’s river. 

Propvctions or THE So1t.—Coffee, cotton, sugar cane, rice, indigo, Indian corn, 
potatoes, yams, cassadas, bananas, arrowroot, nuts of almost all varieties, castor 
oil beans, ginger, pepper, cocoa, beans, peas, fruits, are various and abundant, 
and many other tropical productions. 

Exrorrs —The chief exports are camwood, ivory, palm oil, coffee, ginger, ar- 
rowroot and pepper. The value of these articles annually exported, as per ofli- 
cial returns, 1s near $100,060, 

Imports.—Tobacco, cotton goods of all kinds, silks, hardware, crockery ware, 
and flour, beef, pork, bacon, cheese, soap, candles, &e., are imported into Libe- 
ria, principally from the United States, to the amount of $120,000 to $150,000 
per annum. 

Rexiciovs Asprct.—Churches, 23 ; communicants, 2,000, of whom 700 are na 
tives and recaptured Africans. 

Epvucation.—Schools, 20; scholars, 670, of whom 200 are native Africans. 
The Sunday sehools embrace a far larger number. In addition to these, the 
higher branches of education are tanght in the Alexander High School, at Mon 
rovia, and in the Methodist Conference Seminaries, at Monrovia and White 
Plains. 

In the foregoing, we have merely given the statistics of the new republic, as 
gleaned from official sources. They may be relied upon as correct. Cape Pal- 
mas, being a separate colony, under the auspices and entire control of the Ma- 
ryland State Colonization Society, is not included, in any way, in the foregoing. 

At the present time, there is not a white person in Liberia at all connected 
with its government. The few that are within its limits are exclusively oceu- 
pied in missionary operations among the natives. Amongother interesting facts, 
the colored man is there working out the problem of self-government. Past 
events have, so far, proved his entire capability ; let us try and endeavor to re- 
move all obstacles from his path, so that the trial may be a fair one. 

6. PRODUCTIONS OF CUBA. 

We have published several elaborate articles upon this island, in our first eight 

volumes, and, more particularly, in the number tor April, 1350. 


AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS OF CUBA IN 1849, 


Dairy and Domestic Animals. 


Agriculture. 
$3.605,.780 


Garden fruits,....... epee 8 eee SOssspeetceencecs 

Ghana s'ene ak DD Ma akacs odin cdcsvedicatesrocies BONDS 
Esculent vegetables and fodder,.... 6,097,080 | Eggs, .....sccccccsccccseseccceeses 1,166,880 
DOORN, a 6.00600 Hias6 ccasdvcses es SPAS BIS | Ditds sc ccecscvcsesccese - 1,074,216 
OE EF BE wins ine cieawanen 326,040 
1,884,982 | Hides, . eoccece cecesese Sena 
.. 1,750,110 | Mutton, ......cecee socssescccesees 120,000 
n 1,711,193 | Total value of the dairy and do- 


Indian corn, ....... 
Charcoal, .... 
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Molasses, ....... anton coos 1,462,728 | mestic animals,. 
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Total value of agricultural produc- —— | —_——_ 
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Exports of produce from Havanna. Tobacco, ths... .. 1,936,829 
1847 1848 E 

..644.853 686.989 
.026,061 118,262 316,246 | Sugar, boxes,....561,015 
3 27,514 36,256 | Coffee, hhds., .... 101,557 


150,729 7 


72 | Molasses, hhds.,.. 51,975 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

1. COTTON—WHAT THE LONDON TIMES THINKS OF THE AMERI 
CAN MONOPOLY. 

Tuer law of supply and demand is the leverage which moves the commercial 
world. When an indispensable article of consumption becomes scarce. the val- 
e, as a natural consequénce, rises in the market, just as it falls in value when 
is a superabundance. Applying this incontrovertible fact to cotton, you 
ld im igine, to hear certain sapl nt persons talk, that they desired a bill of 
tment against the whole of the southern planters, because they cannot con- 
rol the seasons and furnish abundance of raw material for all the spindles in 


+ . -) } 
ne worl 


d. These grumblers forget that the grower can no more regulate 
} 


kills the plant. The southerne rs engage 1 in the cultivation of the staple 
j istly retort, upon the lords of Cottonopolis, in the language ol theane ent Briton: 
“If Cesar can hide the sun with a blanket, and put the moon in his pocket, 
we'll pay tribute to him for light.” 
Al the same time, when the equilibrium of prices has been destroyed by an 
unlooked-for casualty, when exclusive dependence upon a particular country 
r an essential article of commerce is found to interfere with the legitimate 
al and labor, it becomes not only necessary but imperative to look 
supply fully equal to the requirem nts of the times, so as to be 
y contingency, and in this spirit we can discern nothing to 
he contrary, much to commend, in the pains which are now 
ocure a supply of cotton from other parts of the world, to compensate 
ung ut stionable deficiency of the American crop. 
+h has been said and written about the capabilities of India to send us as 
on as we require, and toa certain degree of faith in the capatity of 
try may be traced the anxiety with which the public has watched the 
n of Indian railways, and the eagerness with which their progress and 
t have been regarded. ‘The East India company has partaken largely 
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ng, and has extended a helping hand to two companies which have 
Ken the field, and for which acts of parliament, were passed in the last ses 
One of these companies will cut a line from Calcutta to Delhi ; the other 
from Bombay to Kalliar, in the direction of the great cottun field of 
These undertakings may be regarded as in practical operation, for the 
st India company has guaranteed a dividend on the outlay, which makes 
completion a matter of certainty. A third line from Madras to Arcot is 
projected; but whether it will struggle into existence is at present some 
L que tionable. Nev rtheless, grave doubts exist whether the best internal 
nmunication in the world would enable India to grow cotton in quantities 
LTL lent to affeet the price in the home market. At present India grews little 
ore than is required for its own consumption and the export trade to China 
1 as to quality, it is impossible, nnder any circumstances, that the cotton of 
dia can ever compete with the long staple of America. 


Port 


S 


Natal isalso mentioned with encouragement as a cotton growing district: 
11 


iiness of the population, and the fact that wo vessel has ever yet 


Sallie l from D’Urban, the only port 1D the colony, direct to England, shows that 


LIOT 


1Ohg 


‘ong period must elapse ere its developments can produce tangible results. 

I he most fe asible scheme, of the many which have been broached, is one put 
rward by the ow ners of property in Britésh Guiana. The West India Associa 
l, In their petitions to Parliament, as well as in their memorial to the colonial 
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Secretary, make out a strong case on behalf of the West Indies generally, and 
of Demerara more especially. The labor question is at the bottom of all our 
West Indian difficulties. Every plan adopted, since the emancipation of the 
black population, to secure a sufficiency of labor has failed, and the Associativ, 
ask, through Mr. F. Shand, their chairman, permission to engage blacks on the 
coast of Africa on the plan which the British factories on the river Bonny ado} 
With the natives ofthe Kroo coast, namely : to hire them, say for five years—a 
the expiration of which time they can return, if they desire it, to their natiy 
country. In the estimation of many persons, this would be equivalent to ay 
newal of the slave trade; but if similar arrangements were permitted in the ca 
of the Coolies, and in the one referred to (that of the Kroo blacks), we can see 
no sufficient reason why precautions might not be taken on the African coast 
as well as at Demerara, to protect the blacks, who might willingly ex 

these engagements, from the possibility of wrong or injury. To no higher prae- 
tical end could the naval force which excites Mr. Hutt’s antipathy be direct 
and under judicious regulations the moral and physical condition of the labor 
ers, instead of being deteriorated, would in reality be improved and elevated by 
the boon which the West India Association solicit at the, hands of goverumen: 
and the country. If the experiment were tried in British Guiana, it might, if 
successful, be extended to the West India islands. 

In the mean time the southern planters of America, stimulated by the prices 
which now prevail, have every inducement to extend the cultivation of cotto: 
with, if possible, increased power and capital. Probably the next crop may, in 
its amplitude, compensate for the shortness of the last one, and the ont 
which now exists for other fields of cultivation in various quarters of the glo! 
would, in the event of such a result, correspondingly abate. But, at the sa 
time, they will read the signs which are every day passing around them very im- 
perfectly, if they do not perceive a fixed determination on the part of the mer 
chants and manufacturers of this country and its government, to rely less exelu- 
sively than heretofore on the cotton of the United States. Azperientia docet. 


tar ‘ 
eT Ihe 


2. SUCCESSFUL COTTON PLANTING IN THE POOR LANDS OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 


Mr. Glen, of Pendleton, has published his plan of culture : 

The crop of 1848, he made, with three hands, 27,000 pounds of seed cotton; 
and this, teo, from twenty-five acres of land. Each acre making over 1,()00 
younds. Making something over 17 bags, of 400 each, or six bags to the hand, 
besides provisions enough for his family and stock. His farm is all upland, lies 
on the north side of Three-and-Twenty Mile creek, seven miles east of lendle- 
ton, and was purchased by him some four or five years ago, at, I think, four dol 
lars per acre, of Col. Hamilton. 

He says it is more convenient to plant in the middles, but better to plant on 
the old bed. When he manures he runs a furrow on the old bed, puts in manure 
in the common way, throws two furrows on the manure, and lets it lie till plaut- 
ing time. At planting time he breaks out the middle, which makes his ridges 
fresh again. But when he plants land not manured, he runs no center furrow to 
bed on, but simply laps two furrows on an unbroken ridge, which he leaves 


hard; this he does early in the spring, and, at planting time, breaks out the mid- 
dles, as he does with land manured. 

His planting time is from the fourth to the tenth of April, which he does by 
making a slight furrow on the.ridge with a small gofer. Then, after the seed 
are wet and rolled in ashes, he has them dropped in the furrow, at the rate of 
two bushels to the acre, covers with a board, having a notch cut in the center, 
and don’t strike off. 

So soon as the cotton is up, so that you can see generally along the row, he 
runs around it with a plow, with a board so fixed as to throw the dirt away from 
the young cotton, and let the sun inte the roots. Then, so soon as the third leat 
can be seen in places, hé begins to hoe to a stand, aud lets all other farm bus! 
ness wait till he gets his whole crop to a stand. 

The third leaf is usually seen between the tenth and fifteenth of May, and by 
the last of May he has it all brought toa stand. If this be done by the last o! 
May he thinks his erop pretty well made. 
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means to bring it all ] 
inches on b tter 


icular to | 


thire . i y 
This hoe should 
lows sho ld follow, 
throw about as much eart t ‘otton ¢ the hoes 
a fo ows and bursts out t niddles. He 
_— t tl ‘op, th: , the hoes going 


s by by the middle or 20th of July. He 


3. HOW COTTON SHOULD BE PACKED 


he Savannah Chamb« r of Commerce has issu d the following Cire ular to 
Savannan, April, 1590, 

ention of the Chamber of Commerce having been called to the condi- 

the rope and bagging, as well as to the form of packages in which the 


is reeeived at this port, a committee Was appoint d to prepare the follow- 
i 


buyers of cotton are empower d to pay fort 
of delivery at the consumi u markets, : 
ite of freight, order, lo i ight, &e., it is im 
ossible 
na sound condition. Nov rly: he cotton is com- 
ud,as the more | | 
oy to th smallest yrds 
he bags again after pressing, and the buyer, or shipper, 
pay extra for new ropes. Thin bagging bursts under pressure, and, 


lanew. En Vw) bales will 


e bales must be cover ur 
as the cotton is forced out at the ends, and the package is notcom 
mly elongated. 

‘onsequence is, that bales, in light bagging, or bound with jute, grass or 

k rope, or end-packed, are likely to be rejected or passed over by the buyer, 
cularly in a dull and declining market, or taken only at a disproportionate 
‘tion In price, as a compensation for the e xpe nse and trouble of them. For 
it is manifestly the interest of the planters to use only heavy bag 

ng hempen rope, and a serew or lever press, with a box of about 

slong, and about twenty inches wide, and to put on not less 

ea _ would be preferable. ‘These suggestions are te re 

f experience and observation, and are respectf ily offered as intimately 


mnected wi h the t 1¢ interests of the planter, al d ealeulated to do what all 


rl 
ld be happy and proud to accomplish, viz.: t aise » standard of char 
I I I 


‘orgia cotton in whatsoeve) iket it may show itself. 
occasion to congratulate an complime nt our aye ietg friends on 
ave accomplished, in an almost ineredibly short 7 n changing 

from rou 1 to square bal , ny tng the quality oO thei cotton, 
tirely doing away the reproach, so often woh 0 ae round. bales, 
. Rosert Hapensuam, 


» Sav’h Cham’r of Com. 


llowing: 
, - . “EF 
aence, Writes Ih reiation 
1w10n Ol Mm idds r dire ctly concerns the 
chert ion of which, in the 
that of F ‘ 
our ‘ulturists cannot give too much, 


re 
vation ; l nval abl netorial roo. 
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France is the principal madder growing country, although Hu !land and th 
Levant produce large quantities. The late revolution in France, and othe 
causes, hot only stopped the consumption, but also the productiv n, of madder. 
No madder was planted. Hence it has become extremely scarce. Meantim 

order has been restored, and not only in France and England, but also in this 
country, a more prosperous state of affairs has started all the establishments 
into operation again. The consumption of madder hassuddenly doubled, and the 
prices, which before ranged from nine to ten cents per pound, now averay 
from thirteen to sixteen, and must go higher. Under these circumstances mad- 
der cannot fail to be a most profitable erop—much more so than tobacco, | should 
suppose. ‘There is no svil in France comparable to some of ours for fertility 
and no climate in France which cannot be found within our borders. I lear 
that madder of a first rate quality is now cultivated in small quantities, fo 
domestic purposes, on the plantations of Virginia and Kentucky (in Ohio also, 
in considerable quantities, and to some extent in this State, in a few localities 

The experiment is now so certain to succeed, if taken hold of with spirit and 
determination, that there ought to be twenty thousand acres put under cultiva 
tion immediately, so that we may not only keep at home the immense sums 
which are now going abroad for this, our principal dyeing material, but also, in 
a few years, be able to supply Great Britain and Germany, and even France he: 
self, with madder, as well as with wheat, corn and tobacco. 

In the Patent Office Report of 1547, an article on the cultivation of madder 
by M. b. Bateham, editor of the Ohio Cultivator, gives the method of cultivation, 
the process, de. It takes three years before the crop is ready to be gathered 
Mr. Joseph Swift, near Birmingham, Ohio, raised two thousand pounds per 
acre, for which he received fifteen cents per pound,.............+... $300 

The expense of working the land for the three years,....... 75 
Use of land, $4 @ year,....csccccccsscccccccccceccccscces 16 
Grinding and pachding,......-.ccceccccccccccccccccccecss Y=100 


$200 

Mr. Smith believes that the yield per acre may be increased to three thousand 
pounds per acre. 

The soil best adapted to the growth of madder is river bottom land, a deep 
rich loam with a large portion of vegetable matter, not wet or liable to be ove: 
flowed. He also thinks that soils containing lime will produce a better quality 
of madder than such as are destitute of lime. The land should be free as pos 
sible from grass or weeds, stones, &e., and if cultivated in hoed crops for a 
year or two previous, all the better. [See Patent Office Report, 1847, p. 456 

The abovecommunication referred to next board of officers, with a recommen 
dation that a premium be offered for the cultivation of madder. 


5. THE INTEREST OF AGRICULTURE. 
, 

The importance of the agricultural interest of every country in the world has 
been frequently discussed. Agriculture is the first, the greatest, and the most 
important of ail other persuits. It is the source, the fountain, which supplies 
the streams of manufactures and commerce with material. Without it, all other 
interests would virtually cease. The nececessity, then, of aiding and promot- 
ing this great foundation of our national wealth must be apparent to all. The 
Washington Union, of a late date, in an article comparing the importance o! 
agriculture with other interests, says : 

“In every country agriculture is the great and transcendent, interest, employ 
ing more capital, more persons, and sustaining more than all other interests 
combined. Jt is even so in Great Britain, where it appears, from a synoptical 
table added to “ Sparkman’s Analysis of the Occupations of the People,” that 
the following are the ‘amounts of capital employed in the various interests v! 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland : 

In Agriculture,. £2.000,000,000 | Hose 1.000.000 
In Manufactures out 24,500,000 | All other articles,.............sc00e 25,000,000 
16,500 000 — 
7.000.000 | 78,000,000 
4.600.000 
4,000,000 | Mining interest, ...........0...000sseees 2 
2,000,000 | Shipping interest,........-.... 36,372,210 


_ 
28,723,000 
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Thus in the United Kingdom eve n, i and | 
It is in this, and inf every other country nhabite CiVi 
the beginning of time, and w | vw until it shall b 
and foundation of its wealth, 


ymran 


nterest até I 
t has been so from enom 
] _in every country, is the substratum 
nd power. It was so with nations of ancient times, and in 


mmerce an 
id it is So now. 


vedieval age of the world, an 


6. SUGAR—ITS PRODUCTION AND HISTORY. 

We have, during the last four years, presented to the readers of the Commer 
‘al Review a great variety of papers, more or less elaborate, upon the culture, 
nanufacture, consumption, trade, ete., of sugar, viewed invevery point of view, 
rees, at 


and from the best informed and accurate sou home or abroad Nearly 


have added to the fullness and coplousness of these investiga 
in every particular, and re 


ts agricultural or manu 


til the result has become almost complete, 


li 


ons, un 
ires nothing more than to follow the industry, in all 1 


imparted by the hand of skill, or science, in the future 


+ 


facturing ameliorations, 
ll perform this work with minuteness, and show the gradual progress 


We shall 
vhich the staple is making in the different s« ctions®of the Union, as well as in 


world at large. In particular, we would call attention to Mr. Benjamin’s pa 
x in our first volume, on the culture and manufact , | rar, and also to 


tall ; Mr. \ aleour, Ain s and othe rs; in our 1 


| irth volumes; 
-publication, complete, of Dr. Evans’s great work ‘in our sixth 
t document, in our sixth 


ime, and the process of Melsens, a most importan 


eighth volumes. 
Everv day brings new evidences of the extension of the sugar culture in ow 


intry. In those parishes of Louisiana which have, hitherto, been exclusively 
tlon, the substitution of this staple is becoming rapid, and can only be checked 
Texas, with her abundant sugar lands, has, 
luced, last year, over ten 


i 


by arise in the value of its rival. 
already, upward of forty estates in operation, and pro¢ 
thousand hhds. The culture is reviving in Florida, and being adopted, ona 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. 


Doubtless, the insecurity of the lands, upon the Mississippi, will exercise ana 1- 


i 
We have seen intelligent gentlemen, from the viecinities of Vera 


mall seale, in parts of South 


erse influence. 

Cruz, who state that great improvements are taking place in the Mexican crops, 
; 

Review, that, under a better 


The 


and Mr. Poinsett stated, some months ago, in our 
rovernment, the competition, from this source, would be very considerable. 
British West Indies continues to decline, while, in the Spanish col- 


] 
Should Cuba become independent, or be attached 


crop in the 
nies, the reverse is the case. 
es, it 1s not improbable her present crop would be doubled. 


to the United Stat 
The consumption of sugar, all 


It is now more than twice that of Louisiana. 
the world over, is increasing, and is stimulated by greater cheapness, growing 
out of rapid improvements in the culture and manufacture. In the result, the 
sugar from cane, from its superiority and economy, will drive out, the competi- 


tion of that from the beet and other plants. For the crop of Cuba, and of the 


world, see the number of Review for June, and table in the present numbe 
The Western Democrat, at Alexandria, Louisiana, is publishing a series of pa 


r 
ie 


pers upon the extension of sugar culture in the parish of Rapides, which are 


very interesting. This is a new epoch in the history of the staple. It appears 
that, at a very early period, attempts were made near Natchitoches, but without 
In 


success. In 1824 Timothy Flint suggested the sugar culture in this region. 
1529 General Thomas made the experiment, and continued it four years, produc 


ing, at last, three hundred and three hhds. F. A. Bynum, George Gordon, John 
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G. Young and William Dunwoody, also attempted it. An extraordinan 
the low price of sugar and inflation of cotton—the-deficiency of ma: } 
dering slow the process of manufacture—attended to discourage, and, at 
put an end to the experiments. Things so remained until 1545, whi 
Flint set the ball again in motion. He built a splendid sugar house, 
hundred and sixty hhds., and seed for two hundred acres in 1547 
seed, &ec., the crop was five hundred and forty-one hhds., and in 
hundred and sixty-four hhds. That of 1°49 was lost by the overtlow. 
erage yield was two hhds. an acre for plant cane, and one hhd. { 
This gentleman deserves the highest honor for his liberality and public 
The total crop of Rapides, last Year, was seven thousand nine hundred a 
twenty-eight hhds., made by the following persons: Calhoun, Cor ipton, Wilss 
Bullard, Bryce, Seip, Archinard, Flint, Overton & Prescott, Baillio, W illia 
Flower, Moore, Burgess, Mulholland, Carnal, Martin, Clarke, Waters, Wel). 
Seott, Crouch, Pearce, Tanner, Stafford, Cheney, Chambers, Gould & 
Carlin, Lambeth & Maddox, Bennett. There are eleven other plant 
make sugar next year, viz.: Williams, Texhada, Gordon, Bonner, Cham! 
Linton, Chase & Mathews, Pearce, Curiton, Cheney, Wright. Four pla 
produce the year after, viz.: Blanchard, Linton & Brothers, Pearce & Si 
Taylor. 

We have before us the admirable compilation, made by Mr. Chan 
the sugar crop of Louisiana m 1849-50. It isa beautiful pamphlet 
The office of our friends of the New Orleans Price Current. The pric 
dollars, which, when one considers the immense pains and labor rey 
enormous expense and small sale, will appear very reasonable. Mr 
mier deserves every success, and should be rewarded by the support of th: 


planting interest. His past labors have been appreciated at Washington. 


Without interfering with the copy-right of this pamphlet, but rather to i 
nce its extension and sale, we will digest a few particulars, showing i! 
acter, &c., having, in our last number, extracted from the Bulletin son 
statistics. 

The sugar cane is cultivated on both banks of the Mississippi, from fift, 
miles below New Orleans to nearly one hundred and ninety miles above; 01 
river, including Rapides and Avoyelles, the last of which produced, la- 
3,574 hhds; on bayous La Fourche and tributaries, bayou Terrebonne, Li 
Great Caillou, bayou Black, Teche, Sale, Atchafalaya and tributaries, Berwick 
bay, bayou Beeuf; bayou Vermilion; the prairies of St. Martin, Vermilion 
Saint Landry, Calcasieu, bayou Courtableau, Toulouse, ete., ete. Whol 
ber of sugar parishes, 24; number of sugar houses, 1,536; number by stea: 
the rest by horse. Crop 1849-50, 247,923 hhds., or 269,769,000 Ihs., i 
cistern bottoms, used by the refiners. This, at an average of 315 cent 
to $9,441,915; the quantity of molasses was 12,000,000 gallons, at 20, 
amounts to $2,400,000; total, $11,841,915, or am average to each of t] 
working sugar houses of $5,148. It is OI to give the number ct 
employed, though the reader will find, in vo , page 456, of the Revie 
interesting ealeulations in this particular. ; Shans new plantations w 
duce next year, and nineteen the year after. This latter number will, no 
be much increased. The overflow on the Mississippi and Red rivers, last ve 


shortened the crop near 20,000 hhds., and will be gre atly felt for several years 
to come. St. Mary’s produced the largest number of hhds.—24,000 and ove: 
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1a, to the industry of the nat 


in this State, since 1846, including the present year. not less than 
furnished by the following foundric vis winnati foundries—J. 
& Co. 45, David Grifye 37; Pittsburgh f drics—Arthur Arm- 
. Whiteman & Co. 32. Knapp & ‘Botton 2—besides vacuum apparatus this 
rnished already. at are now under contract. for tl oming op. for & or 10, 
Richmond (Va.) tf iry—J. R. Anderson, propric , sal i foun- 
r, proprietors, 4; Louisville (Ky.) foundr Jame ry, proprietor, 5; Belle- 
. La.) 2: Phenix foundry, Gretna t ennett, pr ot : Leeds 
Novelty Iron Works, of New Yor! 5 sugar n engines. 6 Du- 
‘3, a good number of vacuum pans, and a considerable « 
evaporating and granulating pans. Philadelphia 
. Which I have lost sight of, making an agyreyat 
replaced old ones. A great many hor 
dries, m re particularly (ioodloe,. Grify 
se with our local foundries e but little new work, 
t . very season, m riicuial 
» machinery, keeps th 


ter, the followin 
r, which the reader will observe was written as long 
it can re idily b completed to date by inspection of 
lumes of our Review 
HISTORICAL NOTICE OF SUGAR. 


The history of sugar is involved in a great deal of obscurity. It was very 
] :perfectly known by the Greeks and Romans. Theoy hrastus, who lived 
about three hur dred and tWenty vears before the Christian ¢ ra, the first writer 
whose works have come down to us, by whom it is ntioned, calls it a sort of 
‘honev extracted from ecanes or reeds.” Strabo states, on the authority of 
Nearchus, Alexander’s admiral, that ‘reeds in India yield honey without bees.” 
And Seneca, who was put to death in the sixty-fifth year of the Christian era, 
alludes (Epis. 84) to the sugar cane in a manner which shows that he knew 
next to nothing of sugar, and absolutely nothing of the manner in which it is 
prepared and obtained from the cane. 
Of the ancients, Dioscorides and Pliny have given the most precise descrip- 
tion of sugar. The former says, it is “asort of conereted honey, found upon 
, in India, and Arabia Felix: it is in consis 
» between the teeth.” And Pliny deseribes it as ‘ honey collected from 
canes, like a gum, white and brittle be tween the teeth; the largest is of the 
size of a hazel nut ; it is used in medicine only.” Saccharum et lralna fert, 
sed laudatius India: est autem mel in arundinibus collectum, gummium moda 
candidum, dentibus fragile, am, liss'mum nucis avellane magnitudine, ad medi- 
cinal tantum usum —Lib, ti, ¢. 8.) 
It is evident, from these statements, that the knowledge of the Greeks and 
Romans, with respect to the mode of obtaining sugar, was singularly imperfect. 
wear to have thought that it was found adhering to the cane, or that 
from it in the state of juice, and then concreted like gum. Indeed, 


tence like salt, and is, like it, 


They ay 


| 
d 
Lucan « xpressly alludes to Indians near the Ganges: 


bibunt tenera dulees ab arundine succos.—Lib. iii, 1., 2! 
these statements evidently without foundation. Sugar cannot be 


ned from the cane without the aid of art. It is never found native. Instead 


ng from the plant, it must be forcibly expressed, and then subjected to a 
riety of processes. 

Dr. Mosely conjectures, apparently with much probability, that the sugar de- 
scribed by Pliny and Dioscorides, as being made use of at Rome, was sugar candy 
obtained from China. This, indeed, is the only sort of sugar to which their 
descriptions will at all apply. And it would seem that the mode of prepar- 
ing sugar candy has been understood and practiced in China from a very remote 
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antiquity ; and that large quantities of it have been in all ages exported to 
India, whence, it is most probable, small quantities found their way to Rome — 
(Treatise on Sugar, 2d edit., p. 66-71. This, as well as Dr. Moseley’s treatise o 
coffee, is a very learned and able work. ; 

Europe seems to be indebted to the Saracens, not only for the first considera 
ble supplies of sugar, but for the earliest example of its manufacture. Having, 
in the course of the ninth century, conquered Rhodes, Cyprus, Sicily and Crete, 
the Saracens introduced into them the sugar cane, with the cultivation and pre 
paration of which they were familiar. It is mentioned, by the Venetian his 
torians, that their countrymen imported, in the twelfth century, sugar from 
Sicily, at a cheaper rate than they could import it from Egypt — /ssai de 
U Historie du Commerce de Venise, p. 100.) The Crusades tended to spread 
a taste for sugar throughout the western world ; but there can be no doubt 
that it was cultivated, as now stated, in modern Europe, antecedently to the 
era of the Crusades ; and that it was also previously imported by the Ven 
tians, Amalphitans, and others, Who carried on a commercial intercourse, 
from a very remote epoch, with Alexandria and other cities in the Levant. [: 
was certainly imported into Venice in 996.—(See the Essai, &e., p. 70 TI 
art of refining sugar, and making what is called loaf sugar, is a modern Euro 
pean invention, the discovery of a Venetian about the end of the fifteenth, o 
the beginning of the sixteenth, century.—( Mosely, p. 66.) 

The Saracens introduced the cultivation of the sugar cane into Spain soon 
after they obtained a footing in that country. The first plantations wer 
Valencia; but they were afterward extended to Granada and Murcia. 
Thomas Willoughby, who traveled over a great part of Spain in 1664, has giver 
an interesting account of the state of the Spanish sugar plantations, and of th 
mode of mamufacturing the sugar. 

Plants of the sugar cane were carried by the Spaniards and Portuguese to | 
Canary Island and Madeira, in the early part of the fifteenth century ; and it } 
been asserted by many, that these islands furnished the first plants of the sugar 
cane that ever grew in America, ' 

But though it is sufficiently established, that the Spaniards early conveyed 
plants of the sugar cane to the new world, there can be no doubt, notwithstand 
ing Humbolt seems to incline to the opposite opinion (Essai Politique sur la 
Nouvelle Espagne.—Liv. iv, ¢. 10), that this was a work of supererogation, and 
that the cane was indigenous, both to the American continent and island. It 
was not for the plant itself, which flourished spontaneously in many parts when 
it was discovered by Columbus, but for the secret of making sugar from it, that 
the New World is indebted to the Spaniards and Portuguese, and these to the 
nations of the East.—(See Lafitau Moeurs des Sauvages, tome ii, p. 150 ; Edwards's 
West Indies, vol. ii, p. 238.) 

Barbadoes is the oldest settlement of the English in the West Indies. They 
took possession of it in 1627, and so early as 1646 began to export sugar. In 
1676, the trade of Barbadoes is said to have attained its maximum, being then 
capable of employing four hundred sail of vessels, averaging one hundred and 
fifty tons burden. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus, in his second voyage, and was first 
occupied by the Spaniards. It was wrested from them by an expedition sent 
against it by Cromwell in 1656; and has since continued in our possession, 
forming by far the most valuable of our West Indian colonies. At the time 
when it was conquered, there were only three small sugar plantations upon It. 
But, in consequence of the influx of English settlers from Barbadoes and the 
mother country, fresh plantations were speedily formed, and continued rapidly 
to increase. 

The sugar cane is said to have been first cultivated in St. Domingo, or Hayti, 
in 1506. It succeeded better there than in any other of the West Indian Islands 
Peter Martyr, in a work published in 1530, states, that, in 1518, there were twenty 
eight sugar works in St. Domingo established by the Spainiards. ‘‘ It is marvel- 
ous,” says he, “ to consider how all things increase and prosper in the island. 
There are now twenty-eight sugar presses, wherewith great plenty of sugar Is 
made. The canes or reeds wherein the sugar groweth are bigger and_ higher 
than in any other place; and are as big as a man’s wrist, and higher than the 
stature of a man by the half. This is more wonderful, that whereas, in Valencia 
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and partly by the large consumption of cocoa, and other articles that r quire a 
cor! spond ng consi mption of sugar. Mr. Cook’s table also omits the im 
into Le ghorn, Naples, Palermo, and other Italian ports. Neithe r do 
those into Setten, Konigsberg, Riga, Stockholm, Gottenburgh. It is. be. 
very difficult, owing to transhipmeuts from one place to another, aceurat: ' 
estimate the real amount of the imports. On the whole, however, we heli ve 
that we shall be within the mark, if we estimate those for the whole e& 
at from 285,000 to 310,000 tons, including what is sent from Eneland 
The following table, compiled from the best authorities, exhibits the to: 
consumption of colonial and foreign sugars in France, at different periods, si 
17s, with the population, and the average consumption of each individ 
(see Montveran, Essai de Statistique, page 96, and the authorities there referre 
to 
Years. Consumption. Population, Individi 
1758 25,600.000 
1801,. “ 51.000.000 
| . 16,000,000 « 43.0600 000 
1816 te ’ wh we 36000000 * 20,.000.000 
1810 SSS Teen ‘ SUS35, 000 
1822 _ apereee 31.105.000 
1824-1825, 55.750.000 * 31.280.000 
31.625.000 
67.250.000 31,545,000 


mui 


This, however, is independent of the consumption of indigenous sug 
of the sugar introduced by the contraband trade, both of which are very 
erable. The entire consumption of all sorts of sugar in France, in 1™: 2— in 
ing from 8,000,000 to 9,000,0.0 kilog. of beet-root sugar, and allowing for t] 
quantity f iudulently introduced, may be estimated at about RS OOO O00 ki] 
or 193,000,000 Ibs.; which, taking the pepulation at 32,000,000, gives an 
age consumption of Six pounds to each indiv idual—being about one-fourt 
of the consumption of each individual in Great Britain! This extrao: 
discrepancy is no doubt ascribable to various causes: partly to the grea 
erty of the mass of the French people ° partly to their smaller consumpt 
tea, coffee, punch, and other articles that occasion a large consumption of s 
and partly and principally, perhaps, to the oppressive duties with which for 
sugars are loaded, on their being taken into Fiance for home consumption. 

The United States consume from 70,000 to 80,000 tons; but of thes 
30,000 to 40,000 tons are produced in Louisiana. 

About 170,000 tens of sugar are retained for home consumption in Great P 
ain, and 17,000 tons in Treland, exclusive of about 12,000 tons of bastard, or 
inferior sugar, obtained by the boiling of molasses ; and exclusive, also, of the 
refuse sugar and treacle remaining after the process of refining. 

On the whole, therefore, we believe we may estimate the aggregate consut 
tion of the continent, and of the British islands, at about 500,000 tons 
to which if we add the aggregate consumption of the United States, Turkey, &e 
the aggregate will be nearly equivalent to the supply. The demand is rapidly 
increasing in most countries; but,as the power to produce sugar is almost ilim 
itable, no permanent rise of prices need be looked for. 

Taking the price of sugar at the low rate of £1 4s. a ewt., or £24 a ton, the 
prime cost of the article to the people of Europe will be £12,000,000 ; to which 
adding 75 per cent. for duty, its total cost will be £21,000,000. This is sut 
cient to prove the paramount importance of the trade in this article. Exclusive, 
howevy r, of sugar, the other products of the cane—as rum, molasses, tré 
&e.—are of very great value. The revenue derived by the British treasury, trom 
rum only, amounts to nearly £1,600,000 a vear. : 

PRociessive Consumption of Sucar i Great Brirars.—We are not awar 
there are any authentic accounts with respect to the precise pe riod when s 
first began to be used in England. It was, however, imported, in sm ll qn 
ties, by the Venetians and Genoese, in the fourteenth and fiftee nth centul 
but honey was then, and long after, the principal ingredient employed in sweet- 


41 


* Continental system and empire. 

¢ In Martin’s Storia del Commercio de’ Veneziani (vol. v, page 206), there is an account of ast 
ment made at Venice for England, in 1319, of 100.000 ths. of sugar, and 10,000 Ibs. of sugar candy 
The sugar is said to have been brought from the Levant. 
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togine, SO called re spec ively from their distinctive qui 
«The Monticello granite (of Fairfield), with base of white feldspar 
mica so disposed as to give the rock the appearance of marbled pay 
find allusion made by other writers to globu.ar gran te, composed of Lat 
lar distinct concretions, W hich are sometimes several feet in diameter 
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opinion of some who have examined the granite north of Columbia and pear 
the town, that it exists there ouly in the form of boulders, or sé parate masses 
which could not be works d to advantage, as the y would not ** hold out: a 
we are inclined to think that seach impressions have arisen from partial sury 
of this region, confined probably to the line of the road, which was lv: 
With an especial view to the avoidance of the granite, and that spots may 
found near the canal, and not far distant from the road, where it exists jy 
broken beds. If, however, upon competent examination of this region, it shi 
prove to be of boulder formation, it will be necessary to resort to some of 
granite localities in the direction of Granby, where the stone is well known ¢ 
exist in the desired form in abundance, though the color of it there is not 
as to commend it to general admiration. We now propose to examine the ki: 
and qualities of granite to be found in this region 
We quote the following remarks from Tuomey’s Geology, p. 63 : 
“At Granby, on the Congaree, disintegrated granite covers the su 
from this place to the junction of the Saluda and broad rivers, excel! 
ties are everywhere seen, of a fine grained, compact, gray granite.” 
“Fine grained granite, of uniform appearance and structure is to be pre 
when strength and durability are prominent objects. The granites aroun 
lumbia are of this character. There is a granite in Newb rry that poss 
the requisites of an excellent building material. In color and appearance: 
bles, when dressed, a coarse gray marble; it may be split with ease int 
of any dimensions, and it is worked with great facility. This beautit 
cannot surely remain long unkuown. ‘There is little or no expense in 
quarrying, for immense masses appear ab ve the surface, from which 
split off by means of wedges. The syenites of Abbeville. Fairfield and Li 
ton, would make excellent building materials. The Abbeville syt bite can 
ly be distinguished from the Quincy granite.” 
On the same page we notice the following remarks, which we eannot for! 
quoting, though not german to our present theme: 
“The porphyritie granite, near Camden, is the most beautiful I have s 
The white feldspathic sandstone, and grits of the buhr-stone formatio 
been long known in Columbia asa building stone.” PB. 109: © The tre: 
undulations noticed among the rocks of this seetion (Newberry i 
regularities in the granite floor upon which they rest, and by which 
lifted into their present posithe hn. One or two trap dykes intersect th 
a few miles bevond this, where the latter rock may be examined in h 
pheric masses that seem to be protruded above the surface, but which, i 
are portions of the rock more durable than the rest, which resisted thi 
influences constantly doing their destructive work. This coarse erate 
pies the surface for alout four miles further, till it passes into a fine graine 
very handsome light-colored rock. ‘The mica is present in small black seales ; 
the feldspar and quartz are a light gray, and very regularly distributed, : 
the rock a uniform color ; so much so as, at a distance, to have the app: 
of common marble. There are few rocks in the State that present in an eq 
degree with this, all the requisites of an excellent building material. It is 
durable, splits readily in any required direction, and is worked with ¢ 
cility. Some idea of its adaptation to architeetural uses, and the gi 
with which it splits, may be formed from the fact that en the spot 
tels twelve to fifteen feet in length, and six inches thick by one foot 
Rough posts, for fences, are also split out, five inches square, with + irpt 
regularity, and requiring no other nas to fit them for use than the dr 
of holes by means of which the rails are fastened, Fine masses of this g 
appear above the surface for several miles square, extending toward the 
It is strange that such a building material as this, almest on the bank: 
navigable river, and so near the capital of the State, should be so little | 
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9. TURPENTINE BUSINESS IN GEORGIA. 
[In connection with the very elaborate article upon turpentine, &c., in our number for 
last, we publish the following.—Eb. | 
+} 


The Savannah Republican says : “ We presume the extent to whi h the 
ufacture of Turpentine is being developed in this State is not known 


readers. If its production goes on increasing, for a few years longer, as ra} 
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This shows an aggregate of 27,000 spindles, and a consumpti 
bales cotton, Our pre \ statement gave 91,31 spindl s, and 6.60 
cotton. The tot aggregate is thus incre J3,2U0U spindles, an 
bales of cotton. 

Since writing the above, we have received the St. Louis Price Curr 
20th April, from which we learn, there is a fa ; i 
ducted by A. Meve r a Co . which york 1,0 1) spindles, al d cons 


1 iles of cotto i rannum. The produ ‘tions are Varns, twines, ¥ 


‘tory in that city, ow) 


. 1 ‘ . . e ‘ "rr pee + = , = 
ting, for which a ready home market is found. here are one hundrs 


ty persons employed in the establishment. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
1. THE CAUSE OF THE SOUTH. 


WE have long ago thought that the duty of | cellence. Yet we expect to be res] 


the people consisted more in the vigorous pros- | rights, and deferentially bowed to by tl 


| 
} 


ecution of their industry, resources and enter- | of the North! Vain hope, if hist 
prise, than in bandying nstitutional argu-| Let the scepter depart from Jt 
ments with their opponents, or in rhetorical | brethren will not I 
flourishes about the sanctity of the federal com- | trample upon his inheritance. 
pact. This is the course of action, which, It is not too late for hope. Per! 
though it may not convince, will at least pre- | No man, with his eyes about him, 
pare, us for this crisis which it needs no se r’s | ed to mark the change which is « 
will,in the event, be precipitated u | imperceptibly, and working out 
reckless fanaticiso r ignor real etter stiny for the South. To] 
re, we entered the vanguard in 


, and have devot 


countrymen, on discov 

the 

the ; ; 

side of every stream, from » shores of the chanism, and in the thrifty o7 
Delawa the furth xtremes of the hammer and the anvil. We hav 
Grande—from the Ohio to th bp orida. | doctrine on the hill-tops, from th« 
Before heaven! we have work before us . litorial until now—through ey 
Who conducts our commerce, or us| T! cuniary loss and embarrass! 
ships, and navigates the 

The North! Who spins an 


mestic use (and crows 





fabric which overruns 

dom fails to remunerate the labor that is be- 
stowed upon ithere? The North. Who sup- 
I i the material and the engineers for our rail- 
roads where we have any. gives to us books and 

periodicals, newspapers and authors, without 

any limitorend? The North. Who educates fox 

us our children, and affably receives the annual 

millions we have to expend in travel and in lux- | denied in none of these letters. Mor 
ury?! The N i. s there ; male of cotton to he word is “7 Sus d,” as the number 
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struggles of patriotism, and the advances of in- } 
We hail the peaceful 
triumphs of its flag over all the world, and, in 


dustry and enterprise. 


the name of American citizen, recognize a title 
of pride and power from the rising to the set- 
ting sun. We were less than men not to love 
the stars and stripes of a confederacy, which is 
By | 
these stars and stripes we would breast every 
danger, and count death immortal when thus 
encountered. There is not a southern man that 
does not feel and acknowledge this: and in the 
sanctity of the relation, easy is it to recognize 
the cause of all the sacrifices they have made, 


now, and ever has been, without a parallel. 


and are making, and those, in all probability, 

they will continue to make, in the future. Far 
be it from us to characterize, as reprehensible, 
any The Union 
is the source of our greatness and strength— 
our 


such loyalty and devotion. 
its dismemberment will probably be of 
impotency and ruin; whilst all the world will 
the dissolu- 


look on, with amazement, upon 


tion of a fabric so beautiful and fair in its pro- | 
portions. | 
Thus we should feel and think. 


somewhere, of concessions. 


Yet there | 
If | 


must be an end, 
not a voluntary end, a necessary one, when | 
everything to be conceded is gone. It becomes 
the South to determine how far its safety will | 
admit of The 
made there. None can mistake the anti-slave- | 
ry growth—it has no resting place. The ery is 

When was there ever a “step back- | 
It will sweep over Mr. 


concession. stand should be 


onward! 
ward ” in its history? 
Webster as the whirlwind sweeps over the reed. 
Every concession made to it will induce a more 
imperious tone—every success will embolden 
and pave the way for a new and higher triumph. | 
There | 

Will | 


you make a compromise and hold up its sacred 


* Will you interpose the constitution ?” 

is a voice higher than the constitution! 
assurances? Majorities rale—numbers have as- 
sumed the sway—the edict of Congress goes out 
upon the land, backed by its fleets and its armies, 
potent as the nod of the autocrat of Russia and 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. The path is clear, the end undisputed. 
The protection of the national flag will be with- 
held from the slave, in his passage from one port 
to another in the Union. Ilis arrest in a free 
State impossible. Slavery will go by the board 

in the District of Columbia—in the forts and na- 

vy-yards. The trade between the States will be 

prohibited. The final act is not yet, but soon. 

There is a precedent in the British parliament 

and the West Indies. They will use the prece- 

dent. We know the rest. 

Where are we? There was an address of the 
southern members of Congress, admonishing | 
the nation of the perils that encompassed it, | 
and calling upon the South to indulge no ideal | 


| Nashville, 


| improbable, but he has been saved the 


| grave discourse. 


| speeches, but “ articles” 
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dreams of security. Perhaps this addrecs 
objectionable in its terms, in its time. and in 


was 
It is 


was not sustained by 


tendencies. We enter into no argum 
a fact, that the “ address ” 
the wnanimous southern voice! 

There was a call, to meet in conventi 
to 


and provide some measure of security.” 


n, at 


“consider the common danger 
In 
our pages, no discussions, in regard to this con- 
We have for! an 


Perhaps such an assembly would add 


vention, have been had. ne 


opinion. 
to the general flame, and precipitate the end it 
Seylla and Charybdis 


was intended to avert. 
illustrated. Perhaps violent men would have 
and 
treason. The example of “ Hartford” was pa- 
raded in hideous colors. We heard, at last, the 
President, himself, would put it down. is 


swayed its councils and plotted anarchy 


trou 

The South, itself, has put the convention 
Legislature after legislature gave the cold s 

The people avoided the ballot-box, ar 

go by default. Nashville f 

the associations of * Hartford A few men w 
but to call thi: 

or to that the 


der. 
the elections 
meet, perhaps—have met; 


“southern convention,” say 


| South had any active participation in it—pre- 


posterous ! 
The address and the convention 


7) 


are aiixe 


Failures. 


yr 
ur. 


A new star arises in the darkness of the ho 
Night after night, men gather in Washivgton, 
in some out of the way chamber, and venture 
They will give shape and 
They will change 


sue from Congress to the people. N¢ 


tem to their cause. 


and “ editorials.” 
ney is collected—prospectuses are issued—edi- 
tors are appointed, and a newspaper, a * south- 
ern paper” —a paper without party and without 
politics—is to emanate from Washington ani be 
scattered over the land, attacking aboliti 


in their lair, and confirming doubting and vas- 


nists 


cilating slaveholders in their fields. 


citement is fine, and money pours into 
all ed now? 
Were the southern members of Congress un 
Are the southern people resolved 
Bye and by 


the 


treasury. Good—but are agi 
ni- 
the 


mous ? 
step is a prudent and wise one? 
subscriptions will slacken, editors will resign, 


and new ones, without public confidence, be ap 


pointed. The paper grows tamer—ambles— 
squints at politics—offends the whigs—offends 
the democrats—changes hands. 1852, advocates 
a southerner for the presidency. 1556, bought 
out by the free-soilers, and proclaims John Van 
Buren as the people’s choice! 

We are to have a southern paper at Washing- 
ton, “a paper exclusively southern in its tone 
and tendencies.” 

In justice to the authors of this enterprise, ve 
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ton—a noble act, and deserving of commenda- 


tion. 
J. Milton Clapp, a scholar and a writer, 
haps as well and as favorably known as 
other at the South, now assumed the chair ed 
torial. Mr. Clapp had pi led, for several 
years, over the columns of the Charleston Mer 
cury, Winning high laurels in the political field, 
and trenching very close upon his distinguished 
senior in the same paper, 
John A. Stuart—a light, alas! that only faint 
ly flickers now in its s 


say that Mr. Clapp, in his new place, inspired 


the confidence of the South, and added to him 
self additional laurels. The “laurels,” we be- 
lieve, however, were all, for the attempt to re- 
plenish the coffers of the work was scarcely less 


Herculean than tocreate bread from stones. It 


was fortunate that Mr. Clapp, being simply a} 


acholar, was a man of moderate wants and easi 


ly satisfied. Ilow he came out from thi ost. | 


: 


and how it was, that, soon after, we find him | 


} 


an officer of the revenues, charged with the ex 
amination of drugs, it is not necessary here to 
inquire; or why General Taylor removed him 
and what were the terms of that remarkabk 
and humorous letter he thereupon wrote- 
which was so largely copied ishiJ ying the 
moval upon the ground that, never having 
ceeded in finding any drugs to e) 
conscience had more than once spurred 
resign in favor of some one who might have bet 


ter luck in the sinecurate. 


ket. is needless to | 


at reforms in the prac 
ng away, as with tl} 
cellor Kent's ex 
of the comm 
1] admit not} 
ompressed toa nut-shell, ar 
| must go like all the rest. Aw 
rate rules of Stephens and Chitty 
ind New York. and even California. ar 
ing the simplicity of the Louisiana sysie1 


loctors may expect soon to ve the 


the learned and unreasonable techni 
which their prescriptions are cones 
the vulgar. Art. 2. Mines of Culi) 


3. Review of Hammond's Oration 


| osophic and eloquent paper, and passes 


not a little severity, upon those who e 
the Viscount of St. Albans the first mar 
ever discovered how to reason correct) 
1. Navigation Laws, from the pen of D 
Cord, we believe, editor of the later “St 
at large of South Carolina,” and one 
itical economists in the country 
England and Spain. We recogniz 


Thomas C. Reynolds, Esq., late at 


| . . , 
=panish legation, but now of St. Lou 


| ticle ably sets forth the intricate 


, and shows the bungling poli 
celebrated Monty 


uwe case, and the triumph of Sotor 


| Henry Bulwer. There are several ot 


from able writers and from the edit« 


| 


very considerable interest and merit, and 


The next change in the Quarterly places Wil- sixty criticisms of late publications 


liam Gilmore Simms. one of the most intelligent 
and laborious of the literary men of the South 
and perhaps the only professional author that 
we have in the editorial arm-chair. The fame 
which he acquired from Guy Rivers, the Parti 
san, Mellichampe, Pelayo, Richard Hurdis, th 
History of South Carolina, the Yemassee, ete.— 
to say nothing of his innumerable contributions. 
in poetry and prose, to the pages of all the 
northern magazines, as well as of the Southern 
Quarterly—spoke for him an enthusiastic wel 
come to this high and responsible post. A new 
impulse was at once given to the work; and 
now that its publishing department has passed 
into the hands of a young and enterprising 
house, who have, in their first issue, carried its 
typography to the perfection of the best Boston 
or Philadelphia issues, it is but reas 

predict for the Quarterly a long and brillia 
career. With all our heart we extend to 


Simms, whose friendship we are proud to cher 


ish, this testimonial of our highest sympathies | “ 





The Southern Literary Me yer i 
ldest publication on this side of tl 

ise line. It was established many 
ind was, for a long time, controll 
White. The editorial was graced, for 
period, by Edgar A. Poe. Mr. Min¢ 
the publication after Mr. White’s death, and 
last resigned in favor of Mr. Thomps 


present editor and proprietor, who is a 


scholar and an admirable writer. The Messen- 


rer holds a decided sway in southern | 
and has numbered among its contribut 
most distinguished of our citizens—amor 
ers, Judge Upshur, Judge Tucker, P: 
Dew, Mrs. Ellet, Mr. Simms, Dr. Dicks 


The other literary works of the Sout 


successively died away. Tl 


several yer 


ion, but passed quietly 


ia followed, and 


.’ that beautiful little week con 


and regard, and wish him years of honors and | with so much grace and talent by Mrs. Gilt 


success. | the Augusta Mirror; the Floral W) th ar 
| 


The contents of the April number of the Quar- | 


Ladies’ book, by our modest and talented frien 


terly are—1l. Law Reform in Missouri, a paper | Heriot, of Charleston; Simms’s Southern 


t 
that shows, with the new constitution of that | 


l 
l 


Western Monthly, which reached, with all its 
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have 


hem ; 





some with ! writ at all 
Am the other leading periodicals of thi 
country, ! cluded in the list at the head of 
are, tl A erbocker, established 





many rs and furnishing monthly the 
ricl ost intellectual feasts. Timothy Flint at 
ne tim ndu Lit, and the papers of Wash 
ington Irving have added to its celebrity. Th 
New I 1 Magazine and the America 
Monthly have both passed away. The Demo 


Review, established in 1837, at Washing 
Mr. 
many hands, and is now edited and 


The W ig Review 


O'Sullivan, has since gone through 
controlled 


by Thomas Prentice Kettell. 


is of later date, and was the conception of Mr. 
Colton. whom we knew well, and lamented in 
his early death. The Port Folio of Mr. Dennie, 
and the American Q ly of Robert Walsh. 
are in t tecory of the departed, and sleep 


well—as is also the New York Review, l by 
‘ward Dr. Hawkes, and 


edits 


ntrit 1 to by such names as Legare and 
Lieber. Mr B Review is still marked 
by its strong Roman Catholic spirit and preju- 
i 9 r Boston Christian F miner main- 
t st IS illustrated 
by mer the s This periou 
eal first pul papers of Dr 





Princeton, 


Bascomly 


n for a long time. 


Met) i @ ? / The Western M nthly of 
Judge Hall ha ng been among the missing. 
We area id this is the case too with the Bans 


Baltimore, not having seen it for 
Weekly Register runs back 


part of the century, and still con- 


tinues. Hazard’s Register is in its grave. Go 
dey’s La ’ Book and Graham’s and Sartin’ 
Monthly Mag nes charm the levers of light 


the 
The 


works is enormous, and they 


hroughout the land, and give to 


as of fashion and taste. 


have attained a high degree of literary and ar 





tis ] tion. The Ladies’ National May 

2 f me class. There are some thirty 
or forty iltural publi ons, a list of which 
a l ime iv of the Review The Sp 
of the T tibion, Dollar Maga vi 

( \ / ( fury () fey ure 
desery 1} 1 the list. There are several 
per voted to Odd F u Vi 

Phren ‘ Among the medical journals 


Wl of Pharma 
The rel 
Ne w Jeru 


0 the Christian Review, 


JEPARTMENT. 


Thornwell’s Presbyterian Re- | 





Blackwood’s Magazii which has reached 
sixty-seven volum and is, perl the best 
known in our country, of all foreign pu : 
tions, continues to cross the ¢ f hted 


with its racy and spicy sketches, its stu 


ism and disrelish for everything American. In 
the pleasure which it always gives us, W have 


never found it in our heart to complain that 
John Bull will preserve his national antipa- 
thies and dogmatism. It will never harm us 
to see ourselves as others see us, though it be 


true they see through a glass dark and distort- 
the Edin- 
British and 


edly. The republication of this work, 


Quarterly, North 
by Le 


not 


burgh, London 





onard Scott & Co., 
rd the 


Westminster Reviews, 
d one-th 


at which does exces 


a cost 
original, is areal and important service to Amer- 
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Clearing of the Glens et The fine little 
poem, the “ Dwarf and the Oak Tree” is a rare 
satire upon Russell, who is introduced as a 
manikin perched upon a tall oak and sawing 





away its limbs. Sir Robert Peel is referred to 


in the line, 


“By Tamworth town a hermit dwells ;” 


and his name is, perhaps, played upon in the 


lines, 


“Once on a time when bark was dear, 
The boughs | thought to peel.” 
The bitter irony of the following cannot be 
mistaken : 
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several papers upon wool, and a “ memorial of 
the iron interest to Congress,” ete. 
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